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“He may be a good blind man, but he’s a darned poor musician!”’ 


Have you a good and sufficient rea- 
son tor your cheerful, sunny disposition é 
Are you warranted in turning toward 
the world such a beatific countenance? 


You are? Then of course the reason 
Is, you read Judge. 


Judge William Allen White 
Judge Donald Ogden Stewart 
Judge George Jean Nathan 
Judge Orson Lowell 
Judge Heywood Broun 
Judge Walter Prichard Eaton 
Judge Walt Mason 


(The Court of Appeals to your Sense of Humor.) 
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Its Treasures Will Help Save Thousands 


4 4° { “loan to God,” the All-Russian Central Committee has decidel other ecclesiastical necessities is estimated at over $1,500,000,000. This 













ise the valuables in churches of all creeds in Russia for the benefit is the interior of the Church of the Nativity, in Moscow, which, together 
he famine sufferers. The value of the gold and silver candlesticks, with nine other churches, will yield silver worth $500,000,000. Sacred 
jold-covered and bejeweled ilcons, chalices and salvers and various —uables alone worth many millions of rubles are visible in this photogra 
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* But the crowd! 


1 think that ya police man hed not walked up they would hace (ru 


ilo lynch me : 


The Dhisabiliteers 


II]. Auto Accident Fakers You Ought to Know About 


OME years ago while investigating 
S the profession of getting hurt, I 

expressed some doubt to the offi- 
cials of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Co. about the activities of the ambulance 
chaser as described by them. 

“Very well,” replied their chief detec- 
tive, Hampton G. Silcox, now dead. 
“Why not have an ‘accident’ yourself. 
Do as the fakers do. Step off a trolley 
car and roll over in the street. You will 
not hurt vourself if you are careful. I 
will see that it Is reported to the City 
Hall. It will probably be published in 
the newspapers with your name and 
address. The chaser will 
do the rest.” 

The matter was arranged. The next 
day’s papers stated that Theodore Waters 
had fallen from a trolley car at Sixth 
and Walnut Streets and had gone to 
his sister’s house, address given. At 
seven o'clock the next morning the 
telephone bell began to ring and it was 
kept ringing at intervals during the 


ambulance 





By Theodore Waters 
Illustrations by Clive Weed 


day by ambulance chasers and lawyers 
who desired to take my case to court. 
At eight o’clock they began to call at 
the house and I spent a merry day being 
interviewed by runners who were sure 
they could secure me thousands of dol- 
lars if I would only consent to a suit 
against the Transit Co. 

It was in vain that I contended I was 
not really hurt; that I was sure no ill 
would result from the “accident.” They 
knew better. You never could _ tell 
what the result would be and they cited 
cases where persons who, having had 
my experience, had felt no ill effects for 
weeks and even months after an acci- 
dent had occurred, but were glad then 
that they had signed the retaining blank. 
In fact, that was all that was necessary 

just sign the paper and let their doctor 
examine me and they would do the rest, 
exactly as Silcox had intimated. 

I remember one anxious little man 
with a roving eye who gave me much 
fatherly advice as to my public duty in 





making a grasping corporation cough 
up as much money as possible, it being 
simply awful the way these corporations 
insisted upon gouging the people. Be- 
sides, I didn’t realize how badly I looked. 
He could see the effects of the accident 
in my face. I was fully clothed, but 
had on a dressing-gown and sat in a 
Morris chair. He felt my pulse and also 
my forehead and told me I had a fever. 
Maybe I had, for I had been out to a 
newspaper man’s party the night before. 
I asked him how he knew. He replied 
rather self-consciously: “Ah, I studied 
medicine myself, for six months, once.” 

He went away at last, a much disap- 
pointed man, for I did not sign his paper, 
and it was curious to note his air of 
mystification. The idea! Here was a 
man with a chance to make a pot of 
money out of a street car company who 
actually refused to take it. Evidently 
it was a new one on him, 

Another fellow who tried to forestall 
his competitors by phone told me that 
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Lawyer So-and-so wanted me to go to 
his office “right away” and sign papers 
so that he could institute suit at once. 
I told him I had no witnesses. He re- 
plied he could get me all the witnesses 
necessary; furthermore, my case was 
one of clear liability. My name was on 
record at the City Hall and in order to 
prove that I was not in the accident the 
trolley company would be compelled to 
prove I was somewhere else at the time, 
and “how can they do that?” I could 
have told him how, but thought it best 
not to. 

And so it went on. They came. 
They urged. They offered to do every- 
thing for fifty per cent. of whatever the 
verdict might be, which to the average 
person might sound fair, were it not for 
the fact that the blanks which I was 
asked to sign contained the proviso in 
small type that all of the expenses, 
doctor’s fees, etc., were to be paid out of 
my fifty per cent. And there is nothing 
to prevent a lawyer who is without the 
code from making those expenses as 
much as he wants them to be, a 
fact which many a litigant has 
found out to his discomfiture. 

Falling off cars for a living 
was a lucrative business in those 
days and some of the men and 
women who practiced it be- 
came adepts, for as one of them 
told me, there was no danger 
if you “know how to fall.” 
Of course accidents might hap- 
pen, real accidents, that is, and 
the adept might get hurt, but 
not often. There was the case 
of one Billy D who had 
been a circus acrobat and con- 
tortionist. He would let a 
trolley car hit him and knock 
him a dozen feet and during 
his “glide through the atmos- 
phere”’ as he called it, he would 
throw his limbs out of joint and 
when picked up he always 
looked as though he had been 
tied into a double bow knot. 

He first came to the atten- 
tion of the trolley companies in 
Camden, N. J. While there, 
he allowed himself to be struck 
by a fast moving trolley car 
which apparently hurled him 
twenty feet. On the way 
he knocked the legs from under 
a milk wagon horse which 
promptly dropped in its tracks, 
but not on Billy, who got out 
from under and landed “safely” be- 
tween the wheels of the milk wagon. He 
was apparently a human wreck when 
the startled bystanders picked him up. 
The milkman drove him to Cooper 
Hospital as fast as possible, lest he die 
on the way. Nevertheless, after the 
claim agent of the trolley company paid 
him a visit and “settled” with him for 
$100, the nurses in the ward were as- 
tonished to see him get out of bed, snap 
his joints into position, demand his 
clothes and walk out a whole man again. 

During one period of his career this 
man kept two and three men in bed 
most of the time. That is, he would go 
out and fall off a car, be carried to a pre- 
arranged address where a friend would 
go to bed in his place, against the coming 








“One, Billy D- 


of the claim agent. Then the acrobat 
would again go out, have another acci- 
dent and another friend would go to 
bed. Sometimes he would do this twice 
during a single night. And once when a 
friend on whom he was calling com- 
plained that he needed money’ badly, 
the obliging Billy went down to the 
corner, got knocked out by a passing 
car, Was carried back to the house he 
had just left, put his friend to bed and 
left for home after declining to accept a 
cent for his kind action. There was a 
friend for you! He kept it up for 
quite awhile, but in the end they got 
him, and the last I heard of him he was 
doing five years in the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary. 

But times have changed since then. 
Fraudulent trolley accidents are still 
being done, but the faker of to-day 
finds it less hazardous and more lucra- 
tive to go in for automobile accidents. 
In much the same manner as his pre- 
decessors he will let a motorcar hit 
him, or he will fall out of one, if he can 





, had been a cireus acrobat and contortionist.” 


get a good-natured friend to accommo- 
date him with a ride, and then sue the 
motorist, knowing that an _ obliging 
insurance company will have to stand 
the loss. Sometimes he does not even 
ask the co-operation of a friend. He will 
beg a ride of a passing motorist and at 
an opportune moment he will rise in 
the seat and topple out of the car. Then 
a suit will be started and the motorist 
or the insurance company will have to 
pay. For the fact that the stranger 
begged the ride does not relieve the 
motorist of responsibility. 

Within two weeks of the present writing 
a friend of the author consented to give 
a stranger a lift in his car. It was drizzly 
weather. The motor skidded and ran 


into the rear platform of a trolley car. 






The steering wheel held the driver in 
place, but the stranger dived into the 
windshield and was slightly cut about 
the face. The motor was damaged but 
little and the motorist took the stranger 
to a near-by drugstore and had him 
patched up. Then he took him home. 
Of course he was very sorry, but it was 
an accident, you know, and could not 
be helped and that was all there was to 
it—as he thought. Nevertheless he has 
already been served with papers in a 
suit for damages, and somebody will 
have to pay. 

The average motorist does not always 
treat the seemingly inconsequential ac- 
cident seriously enough. No matter 
how trivial an accident may seem he 
should if possible get the names and 
addresses of witnesses. If he does, he 
may at least have some evidence in re- 
buttal. If he does not he will have no 
comeback, no matter how overdrawn the 
claim may be. Once I saw an old man, 
apparently bewildered, rush 
street ahead of an automobile. The 
motorist tried to stop, but 
one of the mudguards touched 
the man slightly. He did not 
fall, but his rage knew no 
bounds and I heard him loudly 
declare his determination to 
sue the motorist. The latter, 
looking back and seeing the 
man unhurt, went blithely 
on his way. Much better had 
he halted and assured himself 
of the man’s safety and se- 
cured a few names. Still, you 
never can tell what will be the 
attitude of a crowd in a situa- 
tion of the kind. Indeed the 
average crowd seems to be 
the natural enemy of the auto- 
mobilist, no matter how care- 
fully the latter may drive. 

I was driving one day 
through New York City be- 
neath one of the “L” struc- 
tures. Suddenly from behind 
a wagon shot out a boy on a 
bicycle. I jammed on_ the 
emergency brake and the boy 
tried to turn aside. An Ele- 
vated pillar was in his way, 
but he escaped by jumping 
from his bicycle and one of 
my front wheels passed over 
one of the wheels of his bike. 
It was all over in a moment 
and of course I felt sorry, al- 
though it was not my fault. 
But the crowd! I think that if a police- 
man had not walked up they would have 
tried to lynch me. I learned many 
things about myself that I never knew 
before. I was everything short of an 
actual murderer. Even the policeman 
was antagonistic. He took my name 
and address, the number of my car and 
gave them all to the boy, which was 
quite proper. But when I asked for 
the boy’s name and those of the by- 
standers, I got abuse instead. I ex- 
pected a damage suit but instead I got 
a bill from the boy’s father a few days 
later, a moderate amount for damaging 
his son’s wheel, which I promptly paid. 
I would have given the boy twice the 
amount at the time of the accident just 
to have had him shake hands and call 


across a 
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it a day, but the crowd would not have 
it that way. As it was, I was lucky, but 
only because the youngster evidently 
came of an honest father. 

The fact that most automobiles are 
insured seems to relieve the average 
person of all compunction in the matter 
of damage suits. Even the motorists 
themselves often share in this feeling. 
Not long ago a man was driving his 
mother, sister and niece along a country 
road in Pennsylvania and met with a 
slight accident. The mother promptly 
sued her son for damages and so did the 
sister and niece, and an insurance com- 
pany was asked to pay. In another case 
a doctor prescribed a daily motor ride 
for his 
woman patients and 
as she had no car, 
offered her the use 
of his own machine 
and suggested that 
his sister go along 
on each ride for 
company. One 
day in passing over 
a railroad crossing 
bridge, smoke from 
a passing locomo- 
tive came up 
through the timbers 
of the bridge and 
confused the chauf- 
feur so that he ran 


one of 


into another car. 
The patient sued 
the doctor for a 


considerable 
amount of money 
and when the claim 
agent of the insur- 
ance company tried 
to settle with her for a more moderate 
sum, the doctor himself objected on the 
ground that he meant to charge her a 
sizable fee for treatment and expected 
to get it out of whatever amount she 
received, evidently the bigger the better. 

Of course, there are fakers who own 
cars and apparently for the purpose of 
bringing damage suits against insurance 
companies. Such men generally work 
in collusion with dishonest garage owners 
in out-of-the-way places. They will 
claim, for instance, that a car has met 
with an accident in some distant village, 
and that the only way to get it back to 
the home city is to have it repaired at 
the local garage. Apparently this is 
done, for the claimant always accom- 
panies his plea with a repair list detailed 
and receipted for on the billhead of 
the distant garage owner. But such 
tricks sometimes fail to work. Note the 
case of the man who long-distanced the 
claim agent of a certain insurance com- 
pany reporting that his car had collided 
with the hay wagon of the local farmer 
and was projected into a ditch. He was 
told to go ahead with a limited amount 
of repairs, enough to get him back to 
the city. When he came back he put 
in a bill for $500. His voucher for the 
repairs was written on the billhead of 
a garage far removed from the scene of 


the accident. The company de ided 
to investigate and found there never 
had been a hay wagon collision. No 


farmer of the name given lived in the 
But they did find a 


neighborhood. 


local garage owner who testified that 
the car of the claimant had suffered an 
ordinary rear axle breakdown which he 
had repaired for a small amount. The 
other garage bill for nearly $500 was a 
matter of accommodation on the part 
of a too“friendly repair man. 

There is a tendency on the part of 
people who meet with accidents to ex- 
aggerate the effects of their injuries. 
Sometimes this tendency is spurred on 
by the ambulance chaser and the plain- 
tiff becomes the victim of a delusion, 
but where the faker is concerned no 
claim is too great for him to make. I 
was told a story of a little girl who was 
injured by an automobile. The acci- 





“He felt my pulse and also my forehead.” 


dent took place sure enough, but the 
results of it, to say the least, were over- 
stated. While on the stand the child's 
mother described the mental capacity 
of her offspring before the accident as 
being of the very highest caliber. The 
child had been a very prodigy in all 
branches, intellectually keen, advanced 
in study, physically fit, a bright and 
beautiful woman in the making. So 
wrought up did the mother become in 
contrasting her daughter’s promising 
past with her present imbecilic outlook 
as brought about by the accident, that 
she fainted away on the witness stand. 
And yet the defending company found 
evidence to show that the yoyngster was 
far from being the paragon described, 
having been more or less imbecilic from 
birth and having been once an inmate 
of a home for mental defectives. How- 
ever, love and parenthood are both said 
to be more or less blind, 

Another instance of exaggeration was 
found in a case where a man who while 
riding in a “bathtub” attached to a 
friend’s motorcycle was struck by an 
automobile. He was knocked out and 
suffered slight injuries. He walked home 
and entered suit against the automobilist 
for $2,500. When the insurance claim 
agent arrived to look him over he was in 
bed, a woe-begone spectacle of a. man, 
his body incased in a plaster-paris brace. 
It looked like a bad case and the com- 
pany was about to settle when for some 
reason suspicion was aroused. Another 
him an unexpected visit, 


agent paid 






forcing his way into the house without 
ceremony. There sat the man at a 
table playing pinochle with a couple of 
friends. His brace was lying on a near-by 
chair. He settled for $125. 

If his case had been taken to court 
and the jury could have seen him done 
up in the plaster brace, a substantial 
verdict might have resulted. For jury- 
men are as human as the rest of us and 
the sight of physical suffering has a com- 
pelling effect. So professional litigants 
use every device of a sympathy breeding 
character that their ingenuity can sug- 
gest. But the cleverest trick for in- 
fluencing a jury I think was one that 
came to my notice recently. During 
a short intermission 
in a case a juryman 
asked leave and was 
permitted to visit 
the public lavatory. 
While he was there, 
two men, am- 
bulance chasers 
themselves, walked 
into the room and 
began discussing the 
case in full hearing 
of the juryman. 

“Isn't it a shame 
the way that in- 
surance company is 
treating that poor 
devil?” said one of 
the men in a loud 
voice. “I know for 
a fact that one of 
their claim agents 
privately offered 
him $5,000 to settle 
and he refused it. 
Yet there they are 
in court trying to get out of paying him 
anything.” 

The statement was not true and of 
course they did not address the juryman 
himself. It might have meant a jail 
sentence if they had, but the juryman 
heard the remark and the presumption 
is that he repeated it to his fellow jury- 
men when he met them in the jury room. 

Which only goes to show that for dark 
ways and vain tricks the modern ambu- 
lance chaser is much like the “heathen 
Chinee.” 

(Another article in Mr. Waters’ inter- 
esting series will appear in an early issue.) 





THERE WAS A DREAM 
By SARAH HAMMOND KELLY 


VHERE was a dream—how long ago 
I dreamed it! 
Rain pattering on the roof, a firelit room, 
Four walls enclosing love, and by love 
builded; 


I seek my home alone now thru the gloom. 


There was a hill 
And just above it hung a glorious star, 
[ts magic mine for reaching out and pluck- 

ing; 
I cannot touch it now—or climb so far. 


how long ago I climbed it! 


There was a kiss—how long ago I gave it! 
It changed my soul into a singing bird, 
Glad in a summer world aflame with beauty, 

A still, gray thing, my soul, nor speaks 


one word, 
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John Bassett Moore 


Distinguished authority on international law and American member 
of the International Court of Justice, before which the nations of 
the world may bring their disputes for final settlement. 


Drawn from life, especially for LESLIB'S, by Albert Rosenthal 
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ERE im the United States we 

hear and read a great deal about 

the “Color Line” and if the 
speaker or writer happens to be a Negro 
his condemnation and_ bitterness leave 
us with little doubt that he considers its 
workings, as applied to himself, the 
crowning disgrace of democracy. Yet 
the Negro race fails to observe even the 
shadow of consistency and draws _per- 
haps more rigid color lines within its 
own ranks than the white brother does 
on the outside. 

The white man everywhere draws on 
but when the Negro takes his brush in 
hand he draws a hundred—especially in 
the South. I say the South because the 
great bulk of the Negroes live there and 
will continue to do so, all things not- 
withstanding. Also because outside of 
Dixie the “colored” lines, if they do ab- 
solutely fade out, merge into lines of 
education, occupation and wealth, while 
in the South these attainments only 
serve to give new twists to the color 
lines which the Negroes draw among 
themselves. 

With few exceptions the other sections 
of the country know the race only in 
its capacity of hall-boy, janitor, porter, 
waiter, laundress, maid or seamstress. 
As such, like the sons of Melchizedek, 
it serves and disappears and its employers 
have no more real idea of how its mem- 
bers spend their time “off” than if they 
were beings from another planet. Even 
in Dixie this is true, but to a much less 
extent. The servant classes of Negroes 
of course exist in even greater numbers 
in the South than elsewhere—but there 
are other classes there that are seldom 
met with outside of the land of cotton 
and it is among these classes that most 
of the “colored” lines are drawn. 

Have you, for instance, ever met a 
negro banker, oil magnate or millionaire 
insurance Have 
shaken hands with a colored painter, 
poet, composer or novelist? Do you 


operator? you” evel 


know any negro farmer who counts his 
acres by the thousand and his live stock 
by the hundreds? It is hardly likely, 
unless you did so in Dixie where there 
are many such folks, as well as thousands 
of men and women of the Negro race in 
all the professions. Naturally these 
people have some sort of social life, and 
it is vastly different from the sort of 
thing that prevails in other parts of the 
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{ modern Ameri- 
in mulatto whose 
wrofile is decidedly 


I jy ptian 


The 
Negro’s Color Lines 


By 


7. Andrew Roberson 











The man who wrote “ All coons look altke 
to me” evidently wasn't very observant 
Had he been so, he would have noted the 
fact that there are several negro types 
Here are three of them ‘high brown,” 


‘chocolate brown” and ““quadroon 





“Strange! you will perhaps  ex- 
claim, “they are both Negroes and 
I'm sure I see no difference.” How- 


may see otherwise. Color will have 
its sav as will education and texture 
of hair. Nor must we overlook 
money. 

Down in Dixie Negro society is, 
like Caesar’s Gaul, divided into three 
parts; Yellows, Browns and Blacks, 
in the order named so far as social 
importance goes. The first includes 
types ranging from those whose blood 
is an even mixture of white and black 
to those whose veins hold only one 
drop of black blood in eight. Per- 
haps you know that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of Negroes who are 
as fair as any Swede, and in many 
cases just as blue-eved and _ yellow- 


haired. This, because the world de- 





ever, the negro banker's daughter 








country and that brings a smile of 
tolerant amusement to vour face at 
the very mention of negro “society.” 
You are more than likely to recall the 
tales your washerwoman told you of 
the “scrumptious” time she had at the 
bell hops’ ball. Maybe she did have a 
good time, but that is not saying that 
she was out in the real “Darktown” 
society. Whether or not she could 
break in depends on a great many 
things and strange to say color is one. 
The daughter of a negro banker 
would be just as likely to go out doing 
housework by the day as her white pro- 
totype—perhaps less. Now there would 
be about one chance in a million of a 
white banker's daughter meeting a laun- 
dréss on a footing of social equality, but 
owing to the Negro’s peculiar ideas about 
color your laundress may have a much 
better chance. At the same time the 
unwritten rules that govern negro circles 
may put the upstairs maid of your 
neighbor altogether out of the running. 








ke oul 


{n octoroon The Negro is aware of the 
existence of certain very definite lines of 
social demarcation among his own people. 
This woman—in whose veins there is but 
one drop of black blood to seven of white 

is a “yellow” and she is regarded by other 


negroes as a patrician 








crees that a single drop of black blood 
makes a Negro, and consequently, as 
the late Booker Washington put it, “they 
fall to our pile.” These mulattoes- 

I include them all in the term—regard 
themselves in much the same way as 
do white Americans whose ancestors 
came over on the Mayflower, setting 
themselves up as arbiters of things social. 
They form cliques to which the other 
two divisions are admitted only by 
wealth or education. The first wil] se- 
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circles, but the latter will cause the blacks 
to be treated as though they were black 
as the result of some unfortunate over- 
sight. 

There are reasons for this “uppish”’ 
attitude on the part of the mulattoes 
that are the result of long years of think- 
ing along certain lines, one might almost 
say, along a certain groove. During 
slavery times they were often the sons 
and daughters of their masters, who of 
course were partial to them and saw to 
it that they were employed around the 
“Big House” where the tasks were light. 
In short, they were personal servants 
and their training as such stood them in 
good stead in case they were sold. Also 
their food and clothing were better than 
that enjoyed by their black brothers 
and sisters who toiled with horny hands 
in the fields. 

Thus the mulattoes were brought up 
in the very shadow of the courtly airs 
, and graces of the Southern aristocracy 
and soon learned to ape them. Like a 
valet in his master’s suit, they thought 
themselves very fine indeed and much 
superior to the aforesaid laborers. The 
masters themselves in their reverence 
for blood and birth could not quite rid 
themselves of the idea that these light- 
colored negroes were a trifle better than 
the rest of the slaves, for did they not 
have the South’s finest blood in their 
veins? 

At any rate one of these golden- 
skinned slave girls would have as soon 
thought of marrying a black field hand 
as her proud mistress would have con- 
t sidered wedding a poor white. It was 

along, long way from the “Big House” 
to the field hand’s quarters, but this 
distance freedom was to shorten to a 
mere step. 

The ending of slavery gave the black 
man a chance to use his splendid muscles 
for himself and to own some of the land 
he knew so well how to till. The South 
was poor after the war and few of the 
aristocrats were able to keep up a large 
retinue of personal servants. This was 
hard on the mulattoes, who found their 
training a drug on the market. Many of 
them went North; others continued to 
live in the South on land given them by 
generous relations (7) and many more 
jumped at the chance to marry the hither- 
to despised black men who were such good 
workers when that attribute meant 
much. In justice it must be said that 
the men proved themselves quite athletic 
in the business of jumping—meeting 
the girls half way at least. They had 
long cast fond glances at the tawny- 
skinned maids, and there is an old 
melody that runs. 


“T wish I had a nickel, 
I wish I had a dime, 
I wish I had a yellow gal, 
I'd kiss her all the time.” 





From the union of these two color 
divisions the race got a new one that for 
intelligence and downright — physical 
beauty in the women is superior to 
either of the others, for such is the origin 
of the brown skin. 











The term as the Negro applies it is ¢ 
broad one ranging all the way from some 


cure the same sort of toleration for its 
owners in Negrodom as it will in white 


who in color barely miss being mulatto, 
through that most wonderful of all shades, 
that the French call café au lait, to “stove 
pan” and “midnight” browns, which are 
brown by courtesy only and are usually 
applied in ridicule to persons who by 
using a great deal of face powder 
are able to pass as very dark 
browns under artificial _ light. 
When daylight comes they, like 
Cinderella, must go back into the 
ranks of the blacks. 

The social status of the particu- 
lar browns known as “‘high- 
browns” is scarcely different from 
that of the mulattoes. By this 
term the Negro usually means one 
whose color is a very light brown 
and whose hair is straight, but not 
so coarse-grained as that of the 
mulatto. That is the usual mean- 
ing, but sometimes they have the 
hair without the color and vice 
versa. They are accepted every- 
where as equals and quite often 
some of the girls are blessed with 
so great a measure of beauty that 


A Creole “high brown,” 
seen often in Louisiana. 


a type which is 


by their popularity they are able to oust 
the mulatto girls as favorites. An in- 
dication of the way they are regarded 
may be gleaned from the following verse 
of a once much-sung collection, featured 
around the levee camps and dance halls: 


“The high yaller gals ride in automobiles, 
The high browns ride the trains, 
Poor black gals ride old gray mules, 
But she gets there just the same.” 


The words were frequently made up 
as the entertainer went along and sung 
to the tune of “‘All Night Long.” The 
sentiment was always that in spite of a 
rough deal the black girl “got there just 
the same.” In this there is more truth 
than poetry because it is a fact that the 
average black girl, given the same train- 
ing, will go her lighter colored sister 
one better on anything from baking a 
pie to rendering the “Moonlight Sonata.” 
Also black men are to a great extent the 
race’s leaders in business—the trades and 
professions as well as religion. 

If one should at random pick out a 
dozen names that stand high in the 
Negro world seven of them would be- 
long to black men. Then look at the 
wives of the seven, and six of them will 
be either high brown or mulatto. In the 
South a light colored wife is the black 









































The full-blooded Ne- 
gro ty pe has 


many 


good points 


business man’s badge of success, because 
it takes money to bring such a marriage 
about. 

The mulatto women look with favor 
on such matches, feeling that the darker 
her spouse is the more credit he will 
allow for straight hair and pink cheeks. 
They go through life with a pleasant 
feeling of having married beneath them- 
selves, but this they are careful to hide 
for the spouse is constantly watching 
for signs of it. If there are children 
they go to swell the ranks of the browns, 
of which there are eight recognized 
shades, namely high, pleasing, teasing, 
tantalizing, bronze, chocolate, midnight 
and stove pan. The last two being, as I 
said, brown by courtesy only. 

Louisiana has more ramifications of the 
“colored” lines than any other State, 
largely because a great part of the Negro 
population there speak a French patois. 
They call themselves Creoles and are 
almost without exception Catholics and 
mostly mulatto. Since the Catholic 
church draws no color line they are ac- 
customed to worship in the same church 
as the whites and from such a little thing 
as that they form the idea that they are 
better than the rest of the Negroes, in- 
cluding the other mulattoes. 

Of all America’s negro’ population 
some of these Creoles have perhaps a 
better foundation for their pretensions 
than any others. This is because many 
of the older families among them were 
never slaves in the United States but 
migrated from the West Indies where 
they were honorable descendants of 
French planters. The so-called Creoles 
form the bulk of the brick masons and 
bakers trades in Louisiana. This is the 
one class of mulattoes into which black 
men seldom marry, although mingling 
freely socially. The Church is the main 
barrier, and if the parents are of what is 

(Concluded on page 35 
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“Little lights began to dance in his 
gray-green eyes as he studied thi 
tawny girl just beyond his reach, and 
Rana smiled desperately at him u ith 


tight lips 


ATAK stood in the clear warm 
moonlight of the atoll beach, 
a seeing neither the radiance of the 


silver night nor the shimmering water: 
instead, he saw only the riding light of a 
schooner out on the lagoon, and the black 
pearl that lay in his hand. Pulsating, as 
though it held life in its dark heart, beau 
tiful, the great jewel held him, until to 
the Kanaka it beeame the center of hus 
visible world. Matak had brought the 
black pearl from its hiding place under 
the roots of a pandanus, for in the morn- 
ing he would sell it to Sequard, whose 
vellow lantern shone like a firefly across 
the water, and his heart was heavy as a 
stone. 

So intent was he that he did not hear 
the faint sound of the girl’s approach as 
she made her way through the dark rows 
of cocoanut palms and crept toward him. 
Her bare feet were light as the painted 
nautilus, and the white hibiscus flowers in 
her dark hair moved like pale moths. 
Crouching, she left the palms and cams 
shadow-like upon the he ach. Her left 
hand was pressed against her breast, and 
in her right hand the moonlight was an 
swere.! by a glint of steel. Ten feet away. 
unheard against the tiny ripples that 
washed the beach, she stopped, crouched 
lower, and with a gasping whine of fury 
Matak. 


wheeling to the sound, saw the girl and 


leaped at the man before her. 


threw up his left arm as her knife struck 
for his heart. The blade, deflec ted, 
rasped against his collar bone and the girl 
recoile |, her eves like smolde ring fire, 
“Pig!” she hissed. “Pig! and flung the 
knife to the sand. “I followed vou and 
watched vou . . . you and the pearl that 
is so dear to vou that for it you killed my 
beloved... .” Her lithe voung body 
swayed like a palm as she poured her 
rage upon him. When she ceased Matak 
slowly shook his head. “‘Rana, I killed 
\ettu when he tried to steal my pearl. I 
thought that with it I could win you, 
and I dil not know vou loved him.” He 
held out the splendid thing as if it could 
plead his cause. “See. Rana . it will 
buy a fine house. and furniture, and 
You would be the richest 
bride on the atoll,” he said, 

The tawny girl laughed _ bitterly. 
“Rather would [ wed that cross-eved lat 
beast out there,” she nodded toward the 


cocoamut land. 


sshooner’s light, then, fiercely, “No pear! 
can pay me for Aettu. I would kill you 
f I could,” she 

at 


she of blood that covered the man’s 


bronze shoulder like a blanket, where her 


knife had gashed. “Nav, Matak! You 
look to the pearl for wealth and happi- 
1ess and to-morrow you will sell it to the 
trader. . I wish I were a man to take 


t from vou and break vour heart as vou 





paused, her eves on the 














































































































The Vengeance of Rana 


By Atreus von Schrader 


Ilustrated by Warold Anderson 


have broken mine!” she said, and turned 
swiftly from him, to walk down the white 
circling beach under the waning moon. 
Matak watched her in silence until she 
faded from sight. Then he looked again 
at the black pearl in his open hand. “I 
have Jost Rana,” he spoke huskily, half 
to himself and half to the jewel, “and I 
must lose you. I cannot keep you for 
you would be stolen from me...” His 
eves turned seaward to the ship light 
where slept Nick Sequard, 
Tahiti at the end of the season to buy the 
islanders’ pearls, “In the morning he will 
get vou... .” The Kanaka fondled the 


treasure, rubbing it against his cheek and 


come from 


mumbling it with his lips as he went 
toward the thatched village, past the 
rows of slender outrigger canves hauled 
to safety on the sand. His shoulders 
drooped and he walked in silence, instead 
of singing with joy for the riches that 
would be his. 

Streaks of lavender and gold rose like 
flame over the ocean to the East, heralding 
the swift dawn and the exultant leap of 





the sun from the blue Pacific, as Rana 
came furtively to the beach beyond the 
sleeping village. Save for the ahu that 
covered her from breast to knee, the girl’s 
golden body was naked, and her dusky 
hair was bound close about her little head. 
Step by step she waded in, until the clear 
water reached her waist, and then she 
swam away. Only her head was visible 
as she struck out from the dazzling sand, 
and to anvone looking toward her, into 
the sun, she would have seemed no more 
than a drifted cocoanut on the surface of 
the lagoon. 

Straight for the white man’s schooner, 
half a mile out, she drove with long, sure 
strokes, urged by the fury and anguish 
that had sent her knife searching for 
Matak’s heart in the moonlight. 

The lagoon grew from violet to blazing 
luminous gold as she swam, and the sun 
rose into the sky like the great eve of a 
peacock’s plume. A hundred yards away 
she made out the two Kanakas of Se- 
quard’s crew sprawled asleep in the bow, 
and turning she passed back of the 
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schooner’s stern, where she saw meaning- 
less letters that spelled Auralee and Ta- 
hiti. Fora moment she trod water; then 
a firm brown hand clutched the gunwale 
and Rana drew herself over the low rail, 
to stand dripping and fair as a Pagan 
voddess, while the water gathered in a 
bright pool at her slender feet. 

From the squat and weather-beaten 
cabin in front of her came stertorous 
shores, and the girl grimaced in disgust 
as she recalled Sequard, and took com- 
fort from the sight* of the two Kanakas 
forward, curled like slumberous cats in 
the sun. She walked to the cabin and 
looked in. There, asleep in his bunk, lay 
the pearl trader, and the half emptied 
bottle of square face on the cabin table 
explained the depth of his snores. Rana’s 
lips curled in aversion as she looked at 
the white man. Clothed in dingy dun- 
sarees and a soiled shirt open upon his 
tallowy chest, Sequard lay supine, his 
lace hidden by the rusty matted fur of his 
beard. His eyes were shut, and from 
lis open mouth came the raucous snores. 

Rana half turned, as if to flee. Then 
her purpose came back like a wave, and 
she stepped boldly into the cabin, the 
warm sunlight flooding after her as she 

ood beside the bunk. ‘“‘Sequard!” she 
iid, but her voice did not carry to the 
ceping trader. Twice she spoke, then, 
iddenly impatient, she took up the half 
upty gin bottle and banged it on the 
ible top. Sequard moved, and a gray- 
cen eye like a peeled grape peered from 


the ruddy tangle of hair. The eye wid- 
ened, and its fellow, villaiously crossed, 
opened with it. For a moment the pearl 
buyer stared unbelieving at the vision 
beside him; then, with a grunt, he sat up, 
passing a grimy hand over his brow. The 
girl recoiled a step as he gazed at her, 
feeding his eyes upon her beauty. “You 
have come here to buy pearls?” she asked. 

A grin bared Sequard’s yellow teeth. 
“That's my business,” he answered then. 
“But I don’t do business much this early 

and when a young lady calls on me, 
I wouldn't let it interfere with her 
Visit. ‘. 

Rana tapped nervously on the cabin 
floor with one creamy foot as he spoke, 
and when he hoisted himself upright, 
hitching at his disreputable beard, she 
poised herself for sudden flight. “I have 
no pearls to sell you,” she said, and went 
on with a rush. “I have come here to 
your ship to ask you not to buy Matak’s 
pearl.” 

Without answering her Sequard picked 
up the gin bottle and into his throat he 
poured a generous eye-opener. ““So that 
is it!’ he said, leering. “I knew there 
must be a reason.” ‘Then, as he saw her 
draw back, he went on. “‘Who, if I may 
ask, is Matak? And what about this 
pearl of his? And who are you?” Little 
lights began to dance in his gray-green 
eyes as he studied the tawny girl just 
beyond his reach, and Rana smiled des- 
perately at him with tight lips. “Matak 
has a great black pearl, so big.” She 





measured the first joint of her thumb. 

“If you buy it he will want much money, 
and a house and furniture and cocoanut 
land. I hate Matak. Last night I tried 
to kill him but I could not.” She spoke 
more boldly as her hopes rose. “If you 
will kill him you can have the pearl for 
nothing: or if you will give me a pistol | 
will kill him when he comes and give it 
to you.” 

Sequard combed his ruddy beard with 
blunt fingers and chuckled while his 
crossed eyes shone like beryvls. “I knew 
there was trouble coming always Is 
: beauty in distress beauty and 
the beast,” he murmured and chuckled 
throatily again. “Why do you hate 
Matak so?” he asked. 

Rana clenched her hands savagely. 
“T hate him! I hate him!” and her lips 
bared as she said it. 

“Hm. I believe you do.” The pearl 
buyer made as though to put a hand 
upon her smooth shoulder and she shrank 
back. “Good girl, eh?” he said. “Did 
this Matak steal a kiss from you?” 

Rana looked at him with wide eves. 
“A kiss? No!” she answered and then 
she said steadily: “I will let you kiss me if 
vou will kill him. 

Sequard whistled. “By the Great 
Horn Spoon! That’s an idea! Trade a 
kiss for a killing, with a pearl thrown in 
for makeweight.””. Suddenly he stepped 
toward her, arms outstretched. “You 
little hellion, guess I'll take the kiss first. 
he said thickly. 

Rana gave him a smile that turned the 
blood in his veins to fire. ““No; not now. 
Matak will be she said, and 
backed away from him as he advanced 
out of the cabin. As they came on to 
the deck the girl turned swiftly. Across 
the blazing, sunlit lagoon she caught the 
flash of a canoe paddle. “He is coming 
now,” she said, and Sequard, looking 
shoreward, made out the rise and dip of 
the paddle. 

“Will you kill 
deeper note in her voice, her lips drawn 
into a thin line, her head thrust forward 
as she spoke. 

The trader looked at her intently with 
his crossed eyes and then shook his head 
“No, my dear; sorry not to oblige you.” 
She stopped him with a gesture of helpless 
anger and sprang to the low schooner rail 
as if to plunge overboard. For an instant 
her eyes rested on the bright white coral 
sand twenty feet down; and as she looked 
her body tensed like a steel spring. Then. 
strangely quiet, she turned to Sequar 
“Matak must not see me. Will you let 
me hide in your cabin until he is gone?” 
she asked. The trader laughed aloud. 
“By all means”; then, as if measuring 
the time it would take the approaching 
canoe to reach the ship, he bowed iron 
ically and added: “See you later,” as she 
fled back into the cabin. 

Matak brought 
with a swirl of the paddle, made it fast 
with a bit of twine and clambered to the 
deck as Sequard watched him. “See!” 
he fumbled in his girdle of pandanus fiber 
(Concluded on page 350 


coming, 


him?’ she asked, a 


his canoe alongside 
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“huskies” —American — bred C) UNDERWOOD 
dogs—and the man—Arthur T. Walden, of 

Wonalancet, N. H.—they bore to victory in the 

120-mile international dog-team race that started and 

ended at Berlin, N. H. Their time as corrected was 

fifteen hours and thirty-six minutes. Jean Lebel, of Bersimis, 

Quebec, who made the distance in sixteen hours and twenty-two 


minutes, was sé cond. 


Wireless er s sin the ricinity 
f Neu City who wish to 
cserve ats at Keith's Royal 
Theater 1 not have to phone. 
They can, if they so desire, send a 
radio me ssage. The theater re- 
cently installed a wireless outfit 


7} young la ly u ho is in ch irde 


has been as busy as a politician 


eleclu day ever ne 











KEYSTONE 

The mark has gone down in Ger- 
many, and, simultaneously, a lot of 
men have gone down—and out 
As a result, bread-lines like this one 


° . ° 
are once more to he seen an Berlin. 








HARRIS & EV 
Walter N. Pearce, of the Near East Division of the Department of 
Commerce, eating a sample of Turkish manna, supposedly the same 
ude during a thrilling mor in th substance upon which the children of Israel lived in the Wilderness. 
l t by the latter, twenty-eight to six This sample, the product of the skies, was received from Consul Owens 
| ed by a record- f Bagdad. The manna falls like dew during the months of September, 
October and November, 
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Music for a god! On his seventy- 
fifth birthday recently the employees 
of Thomas Edison pre sé nted him 
with a symbolic statue representing 
Orpheus discovering a modern talking 
machine record. Left to right in 
the picture are: Perey Mackaye, 
poet; Lorado Taft, sculptor; Mr. 
and Mrs. Edison and J. G. Harrison. 
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KADEL & HERBERT 
Here's a new use for a side car. During a recent expedition to photograph How does this lid strike you, ladies? It is the “ Airpla 
wild birds on the famous Salton Sea in Southern California, Philip Johnson Hat,” one of the bizarre creations of Paul Poiret, the 
needed a boat. None was available so he calked up the gondola of his motor- famous Parisian designer, and was a feature of the Cannes 


cycle and here he is afloat in it catching mullet several miles from shore. fashion show sever 
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RYSTONE 

- “ic transit gloria mundi! In the ex-Kaiser’s palace in Berlin whe re palace as a movie studio there arose a horrified protest from the imperialist 
haa e the “All-Highe st” strutted about and dreamed of world-empire, of other days But millions of marks were offered the German government 
a German stars and movie mobs are now puppeting around under the for the privilege and now not only are the once sacred halls echoing 
rig egaphoned commands of cinema directors. When the producers of with the click of cameras, but the historic cradle of the Hohenzollerns is 


The Life of Frederick the Great” sought the use of the former War Lord’s occupied by a peasant baby who impersonates an infant emperor 
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methods of showmanship, the old 
manager attained power, and still 
holds it. 

But conditions in the theater 
now are not what they used to be. 
Once American drama was not 
salable in the eves of the manager; 

now it is. Once a publisher scouted 
the idea of printing a modern play; 
now the public reads plays avidly- 
its passion for the theater through the 
printed word has never been greater. 
Once the trust owned all the theaters, 
had all the say, possessed all the power. 
But now, as against the Klaw interests 
and the Erlanger interests, there are the 
Shubert projects, and in addition there 
sire many independent theaters. So that 
“D Belasco has always Geer the backbone of the old monopolistic 
‘ ‘sn home power is broken. And 


American 


Theater Producer 


By Montrose J. Moses 


the theater architects; his type of play 
solely of external action) is giving way 

to the drama of deeper significance; his 
methods of mounting a play are being 
brushed aside—for he used to ‘‘let out” 
(all except Belasco) the various steps of 
his production: scenery to this one, stage 
lighting to that, and costumes to a third, 
and he never saw his offering until the 
last moment of dress rehearsal. Then, 
if it had weaknesses, he would prop it up 

an extravagant method, an inartistic 
one. How often have I heard the mana- 
ger and playwright discussing a “‘show’s” 
weaknesses. 

Not so David Belasco. He has always 
been the experimental artist; he has 
always worked out for himself his witch- 
eries. And so I agree with the late James 
Huneker in giving him 
a deserved place in the 





ihere are more outlets 


HAT do we mean by the new than before for the 
American theater producer? escape and develop- 
Is there such a wide difference ment of — healthful 


between the conditions under which plays forces in the theater 









































were offered, let us say, ten vears ago. from the blight of 

and to-dav? Are the men who are enter- commercialism. 

ing the theater game at the present time Antiquated are the 

any different from those who have plaved methods of the old- 

the game on Broadway for the last quarter time showman. — His 

of a century? tvpe of picture-frame 
These questions can be the better theater is being re- | 

answered if one is aware of the charac- pudiated by | 


teristics which mark the old producer, 
which made him the dominant and domi 
neering autocrat at the time American 
drama was an “infant industry.” Until 
the present insurgency knocked at the ; a, 

‘ * right and s€e 
door of the commercial theater, the pre- : , 
7 . Simonson (below), two 
siding genius of the playhouse was he who of the leaders in. th 


Theresa Helburn 


came to it from the circus, or the min- [heater Guild's gifted 

strels, or the ring—men who, like Charles organization. j 

Frohman, David Belasco, and William A, —__— — 
BRUNNEL 


Brady, suddenly found themselves gradu- 
ated from the hardships of the bywavs of 
entertainment to the highways of the 
legitimate “show” business. 

And only one of those men escaped 
the narrow confines of a pomt of view 
which turned a legitimate art into a 


speculative venture. That was David 
Belasco. The others followed the lines of 
least resistance. Frohman. with — his 


charm of personality, went to England 
and cornered the produc tive market of 
playwrights there, headed by Pinero and 
Barrie; Klaw and Erlanger stayed at 
home and cornered the booking system 
whereby thes could dictate to the broad 


country exactly what they must have for 
amusement —interpreting as “what the 
public wants” only those things which 


brought to the svndicate adequate 
revenue. Thev were the venders of 
dramatic goods. Sometimes the theater 
received worthy material, presented—as 
lur as stagecraft Was concerned In a 

mventional manner. More than often 
the audiences had to pay for cheap and 
tawdry extravagance, Under such — ysanous TEIN 








“new” movement: only 
lis experiments have 
taken place successively 
and progressively for 
forty years; he did not 
wait for recent insur- 
gency. He has played 
with lights long before 
Appia and Reinhardt 
and Barker; he has 
plaved with stages that 
revolve and disappear 
before Lautenschliiger; 
he has had scenery that 
moved, scenery that 
was realistic, scenery 
that soaked his audi- 
ences in mood, He 
has changed the struc- 
ture of his stage many 
times, by additional 
——J architectural features. 

And, after all, can 
the “new” theater show any greater 
experimentalism? I think not. All it 
can do is to show its rise from a different 
motive than that out.of which grew the 
old managerial creed. A young recruit 
among the managers said to me recently: 
“The new producer is interested in the 
theater as opposed to the show; he has a 
sense of duty to the public which places 
the theater on a footing with other social 
institutions; he is an artistic manager, 
not merely a purveyor of dramatic 
chattels.” So speaks Brock Pemberten. 
Belasco has the showman’s instinct, but 
he also has the artist’s sensitiveness. He 
is therefore a bridge between the old 
manager and the new. He has worked it 
all out for himself; he has not been in the 
“movement,” but he has sensed all that 
the “movement” is. 

Arthur Hopkins has gone one step 
further. Though he has pooled his busi- 
ness interests with the commercial mana- 
ger, his approach toward the theater has 
been from the intellectual side. He has 
read literary plays, has traveled abroad 
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to see the new theaters and the new 
managers, the new scenery, the new acting 
and the new lighting. And he has allied 
himself with one of the new scenic artists, 
Robert E. Jones, disciple of Gordon 
Craig. His intellectual independence has 
made him experimentally daring. He is a 
younger man than Belasco, but he is not 
so young or so independent as the younger 
men. Hence, he is a bridge between 
Belasco and what I call the new American 
theater producer. 

The latter is coming 
cireus, from the ring. from the minstrels. 
hut out of the college, out of the atelier, 
from the decorator’s shop, from the pub- 
licity game, and from the ranks of the 
dramatist. The Actor's Equity asks, 
“Why not also from the actor’s ranks?” 
Some of these new men have learned 
from the Little Theaters the 
limitations and excellencies of 
the insurgency from com- 
mercialism. Richard Wal- 
ton Tully was trained 
under Belasco, and went 
forth to make a fortune 
with plays of the same 
abundance 


not from. the 


decorative 


as his “Rose of the | 
Rancho’’: Stuart 
Walker learned from | 


Belasco, and exercised 

his individual ingenuity 

in his Portmanteau 
Theater, where his Dun-  \ 
sany mountings suggested 
that he was a_ relation, 
artistically, of his maestro. 
William Harris, Jr., came 
from a_ theatrically producing 
family, and has not determined 
yet whether he shall ally himself with 


VHITE 
Gilbert’ H. 


Charles Frohman interests in America, and also 


Miller, who has fall n heir to the 


has achieved notable prestige in London theater- 


dom. 


a type of drama on the side of Drink- 
water's “Abraham Lincoln,” or whether 
he shall throw his talents in on the verge 
of Al Woods’ ideals, in “Bluebeard’s 
Eighth Wife.” Max Marcin, author of 
“Cheating Cheaters,” sinks his royalties 
dramatist into his venture as a 
while Charles Wagner, the 
latest recruit, who has already won dis- 
tinction as a concert manager, undertakes 


pre mducer: 
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“Brock Pem- 
berton . . .78 
on the side of 
the new intel- 
lectual content 
of the drama.” 
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to direct the future of Clare Kummer, 
and, by one success, turns his attention 
to the stage as a field of conquest. 
The opportunity that Gilbert Miller 
has is watched with perturbation. He 
has fallen heir to the Charles Frohman 
interests. As a man he finds 
himself with growing London influence 
due to astute managerial policies. And 
now he seems to be gaining similar 
headway in America. He inherits ma- 
chinery of the old régime; his associates 
are of the old régime. His plays run 
the prescribed circuit. Does he feel 

the new stir of things? He gave us a 

musical “Beaucaire’; he is giving us 

“The Czarina’’—out of the beaten track 

both, but neither of them of an experi- 
mental nature. 

The psychology of the new manager can 
only be had by talking with one. The 
theater cannot be relentlessly, unyield- 
ingly insurgent, because it can never be 
too far away from the people; otherwise, 
it ceases to be a theater, and is either a 
museum of past endeavors, or a laboratory 
of future effects, for which no one is yet 
prepared. I take Brock Pemberton as 
the type of young manager who is forging 
his way in a middle course, outside the 
big circle of organized business, but in 
touch with it, and away from the bizarre 


voung 








crudities ol the new. art 


vet interested in’ them 
He is a college man, ol 
hewspaper training; he 


came to the theater through 
dramatic reporting, and 
press work for Arthur Hop 
kins. He is on the side of 
the new intellectual con 
tent of the drama, but he 
desires to play the gam 
principally on the side of 
the public. The old mana- 
ger plaved it on the side of 
the box office. 
“Tt is all very 
declares, “to have an artis 
tic aim, but the thrill of the 
theater is the public. It is 
no fun—however satisfied 


well,” he 


vou may be with artistry 
orchestra 
empty. It has a chillin 
effect on vour actors, even on vour ushers 
By giving such a piece you may have don 
your duty to art, but vour sense of obliga 
tion is not wholly fulfilled. You still have 
a duty to the public.” Here right away 
is a distinguishing characteristic of the 
new producer. He does not echo the old 
manager's cry: “The public be damned.” 
“But,” asserts Mr. Pemberton, “as 
soon as you become interested in th 
theater of intellectual content on the 
one hand, and as art on the other, 
your field is limited from which to 
pick plays. The straight theatrical 
piece, so full of trickery and fustian, 
bores me: 
gar.” Is this a manager I see before 
If so, it seems to me that such a 
producer as is content to offer pieces lik 
“The Demi-Virgin,” such a playwright as 
is willing to pawn himself for the proceeds 
of “Gertie’s Garter,” such an adapter as 


to see your 


so does the straight vul 


me? 


is content to lose the subtle excellence of 
parts of “Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife” for 
the sake of a vulgar, dull bedroom scene 
such men of the theater as these have not 
long to go. They are a danger to th 
public, just as the drunkard was a menac« 
to the reticent imbiber of one drink. And 
just as prohibition was the result of that 
old soak, SO the police 
surveillance result of one 
old-time manager's faith in kevhole farces. 
Since the ancient vanguard is still in 
power—still holds the 
booking coils of the country, has outposts 
along the valuable circuits which are the 
arteries of amusement, can the new 
manager hope to make headway? Not 
without a struggle, not without 
for every inch of his advance. 
organizations as the Neighborhood Plav- 
house are frankly experimental. They 
are subsidized. Such groups as The 
Theater Guild can build up a following by 


censor—with 


may be the 


owns theaters, 


paying 
Such 


subscription, and gain distinction ona safe 
The Guild has a New York pro 
ducing factory on Thirty-fifth Street im a 
theater at a small rental; it markets its 
wares, if successful. above Forty-second 
Street. But do these groups really have 
any better Judgment than the commercial 
manager, when they are thrown on un- 
tried material? The Guild made money 
on Ervine’s “John Ferguson” and Mol 
nar’s “Liliom.” They dared to do what 
had been successfully tried on the othe: 


basis. 
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The dreadnought Oklahoma putting to sea escorted by the FS .. ana 


author of this article 
signed. He 


toward the 


Epitor’s Nott The 
1 former naval officer, recently re 
undoubted. y re flects a point of rieuw 
for the 


dely held by those 


limitation of naral armament 


in and out of the 


program 


t 


which 18 WU 


serrice who have a profe ssional background for 

their opinions. {mid the general rejoicing over 

te surceee of the arms conference Gt will di 
s no harm to qive heed to a voice which does not 
ho the ontin ? the majority 


HAVE before me two astounding 
documents. One is a draft of the 
Treaty covering the Limitation of 


Naval Armament; the other is a draft of 
a Treatv to Limit Submarine Activities 
and to Abolish the se of Poisonous 
Gases and Chemicals in Warfare. They 
are, of course, products of the Washington 
Conference. 

What can be more astounding than the 
spectacle of the richest nation on earth, a 
nation of over 100,000,000 people, in 
sight of the promised land of “Adequate 
National Defense.” with enough naval 
ships built and on the to put it 
“over the top” as the world’s premier 
scrapping 


ways 


maritime voluntarily 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
ships, thereby plac ing itself in an inferior 
position with respect to sea power, and 
this without the bat of eyelash. 
Shades of Paul Jones! There ts some- 
thing new under the sun. Will the gain 
equal the loss? Time, the great mantis, 
i lone will tell 


powe P.. 


an 
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The unprecedented naval sacrifice of 
the United States would not be at all 
questionable if less gleeful aiding and 
abetting had been observed on the part 
of England and Japan. But when the 
greatest empire on earth, with a mari- 
time strength which has kept it in the 
acknowledged position of Grandmother 
of the Seven Seas for nearly 400 years, 
grabs at the Hughes’ ratio, so-called, as 
a hungry tramp grabs mince pie, look 
for a dark object in the wood pile. And 
when another Island Empire, embarked 
on conquest, and straining its financial 
hack to build up a gigantic sea power, 
also grabs with both hands, look for two 
dark objet ts. 

An analysis of the two treaties will 
show even a novice in naval matters that 
despite the scrapping of many ships by 
Great Britain and Japan, and strict com- 
pliance on their part with the “5-5-3-1.75” 
ratio, those two nations will be in a better 
naval position than ever before in their 
history. For there has been too much 
emphasis placed on mere tonnage, gun- 
power, and cruising radius of naval units 
and not enough on the geo-strategical 
position of the nations concerned at this 
Washington Conference. This fact ac- 


counts for the luke-warm acquiescence of 
France and Italy, even apart from the 
other fact that those two powers of an- 
cient civilization and leadership in the 
arts and sciences of the Caucasian race 
have been placed by the conferees in a 




















atl 


r boat, the wings of which appear in the picture 


junior position to Japan, a newcomer in 
the circle of world powers and racially 
and temperamentally outside that type 
of civilization of which France and Italy 
are the foremost exponents. This tail- 
ender position in which France and Italy 
find themselves is probably astounding to 
them, if not a matter of grave concern. 
Willy, deservedly at the foot of the class 
in arithmetic, fears the parental rod; 
placed at the foot unjustly, he not only 
fears the rod, but he is filled with re- 
sentment. 

No sane man, however, will deny the 
good sense of naval armament reduction 
if an international equality is reached 
with respect to national defense, a term 
which includes the defense of the actual 
continental limits, the outlying posses- 
sions, the sea-borne commerce, and the 
prestige of the nations concerned. It is 
utterly impossible to reach a state of in- 
ternational naval equality unless the geo- 
strategical position of each power is taken 
into consideration. For nations are so 
placed on this old earth that they are in 
a better defensive position with a com- 
paratively small navy than a much 
larger nation possessed of a huge navy, 
but not so strategically located. 

Geo-strategical position may be de- 
fined as a naval term which includes all- 
important factors in the strategical use 
power in the national defense. 
Geographical position determines the 
actual strength or weakness of any na- 


of sea 
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When Uncle Sam took over the Virgin Islands from Denmark. 


tion and its ability to produce and main- 
tain sea power. The factors in any case 
in hand are: Extent of coast line, natural 
barriers on the frontier, nearness to sea 
lanes, natural resources, climate, and 
racial aptitude. Certainly any attempt 
to limit naval strength unless the factors 
named and the remoteness and size of 
overseas possessions are applied to the 
final decision is evidence of lack of wit, 
cowardice or insanity. 

A study of the two treaties and 
the geo-strategical position of the 
signatory and contracting powers 
leaves one’s brain in a whirl as to 
the real basis of comparison used 
by the conferees to secure the re- 
sults laid down. Of course, the 
conference was called in the sacred 
name of Economy. “We must re- 
duce taxation!’’ was the cry. 
What is more reasonable to ex- 
pect than a certain measure of 
economy in the provisions of the 
treaties? 

“Would you call this economy?” 
a Western Senator asked me the 
other day. “For example,” he 
went on, “suppose you were the 
traffic manager of a great business 
enterprise and you found your 
motor trucks wearing out and con- 
stantly under repairs, a condition 
which was placing your firm at a 
disadvantage with its competitors. 
Wouldn’t you get an authorization 
by your directors to purchase a 
fleet of new trucks? Of course you 
would. Now let’s say you have 
paid 60 or 75 per cent. of the cost 
of these trucks in advance to in- 
sure you quick delivery. Trade 
conditions become stagnant. Your 


» 
gira = 


manufacturer a sum to cover anticipated 
profits in addition to the money already 
advanced for the partly completed ma- 
chines, leaving you with the old trucks 
subject to costly repairs and inadequate 
for the work required. Economy—hell!” 

Yet, as the Senator pointed out, the 
treaties show a procedure in naval re- 
duction which parallels the supposititious 
truck case. We have paid huge sums on 





directors look around for a spot opriciat, pHoro, U. 8. NAVY 
The dreadnought Arizona passing through the Panama Canal 
on her way to the annual Atlantic-Pacific Fleet maneuvers. 


to prune expenses. They cancel 
your truck contracts, paying the 





The Marine Guard raising the Stars 





and Stripes over the old citadel at St. Thomas. 


the contracts for the ships to be scrapped, 
we must pay more huge sums to the 
builders for cancellation of the contracts, 
and, instead of getting a number of new 
ships we get nothing for that money, and 
are left with a fleet of ships which in most 
cases will require annual repairs of in 
creasing magnitude and accompanying 
expense. Further, with a reduced navy 
we must keep that navy up to the top 
notch of efficiency or fall below 
our allotted strength. This will 
be difficult and expensive with old 
and aging ships and equipment 
In fact, economy, as far as this 
naval scrapping bee is concerned, 
is an entire, complete and abso 
lute washout. 

Nor can one discover where geo- 
strategical position was taken into 
account in assigning the ‘5-5-3 
1.75” ratios. Ratios based on 
such a fundamental consideration 
would have placed France and 
Italy ahead of Japan, for France 
is the second largest nation on 
earth when her colonial area and 
population is included, while Italy 
has enormous colonies also. That 
is why France, denied capital ship 
tonnage, howled to heaven for a 
big submarine strength. She must 
rely on her colonies for military 
forces and raw materials, the sea 
routes from France to the colonies 
must be protected; how can it be 
done on a 1.75 ratio? 

It is plainly evident that our 
conferees based their calculations 
solely on capital ship tonnag« 
That indicates a disregard of th 
advice of our naval experts. For 
naval officers who consider ship 
tonnage as the basis of compari 
son in international naval equality 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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COURTESY WARD LINE 

Lovers of the picturesquely historic find plenty to interest them in 

Columbus Cathedral. It was erected by the Jesuits 218 years ago, 

but this, in Havana, isn’t regarded as a great age Two bells in 

the tower are dated 1664 and 1698 respectt ely, and on the walls - 
} 


aré some very ot im rare religious parntings 





BROWN AND DAWSON 
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of Morro Almost in the shado Cubans are noted for their lore of good music. Here is the National Theater, fronting on Centr 
more than 300 years old Park. During the grand opera season many world famous stars are heard there. This theater is a 
heautiful stone structure of modern vonstruction and 7s the principal playhouse in the Cuban capita 


as blown up in 1898 
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One of the colorful mansions in the residence section Harana 
houses are thick-walled, ponde rous structures, wilt 
stone, concrete and brick and plaste red smoothly inside and 
They are tinted with every color of the rainbow—and then son 
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The moated entrance to the Cabana Fortress, bu 
by the Spaniards in 1774. The Laurel Ditch, 
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old President's palace, formerly the Palacio of the Governor-General, and later the Cuban “White 
’ faces the Plaza de Armas, a little park down near the water front in an ancient and 


picturesque portion of Havana 
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The Danger Spot in Europe 

LL that is militaristic in France is represented in M. 
Poincare’s premiership. It has been his undeviating 

aim to establish his country in the military dominance 

of the Continent. The key to his plan is the Ruhr district of 
Germany. Only the steadfast opposition of Great Britain, 
whose economic interests are at stake, has prevented a com- 
plete French occupation of the great coal belt which, by virtue 
of its mines, is the industrial feeder for Germany and at least 
five other European nations. In his dissolution of the Supreme 
Council and the consequent reversion to the old, secret, devious 
methods of ambassadorial negotiations, Premier Poincare has 
given fresh cause for suspicion that he is again pressing toward 
the culmination of his scheme, the garrisoning of the Ruhr 
with an army which could hardly be less than a quarter of a 
million men. This would mean the economic destruction of 
Germany with all that it implies of disaster to world trade. It 
would mean a huge trained force maintained without cost to 
its own country, established for an indefinite period, in such a 
position as to intimidate the rest of the Continent and necessi- 
tate the other nations remaining under arms. In the words of 
Pierrepont B. Noyes, who as the American delegate on the 
Inter-Allied Rhineland Commission had opportunities of form- 
ing a judgment such as were afforded to no other of his country- 
men, it would mean “farewell to real peace in this generation 
and indefinite postponement of economic revival in America as 
well as Europe,” a status from which France herself would 
eventually be one of the worst sufferers. Real friends of the 
sister republic can but hope for the defeat of all that her 


present leadership represents. 


The Hyphen Hydra Again 


LOCS have existed in the past. Blocs will continue to 
B exist in the future. Nothing about them is new except 

the name. Nothing about them is alarming except 
to the old-line partisan managers whose machinery is threat- 
ened by their heretical activities. In so far as they represent 
the interests of various groups with a legitimate interest in 
legislation, financial, industrial, agricultural, or labor, they will 
always tend to neutralize each other and to work toward a 
compromise, embodying theoretically, at least, the greatest 
immediately attainable good to the greatest number. That 
is, supposing them to be American in essence and purpose. 
But there is now put forth a summons to the formation of a 
bloc essentially un-American, to be composed of foreign-born 
and foreign-thinking citizens, for the political furtherance of 
German or Irish or Italian or Scandinavian interests, through 
representatives elected to Congress. Within the borders of 
this country anything un-American is, by the same token, 
anti-American. Keep a watchful eye out for the hyphenate 
movement. And wherever it raises a political head, knock its 
bloc off! 

Gold-rush Morals 


MINING camp springs into life. Men rush to it, gain 

riches overnight, become reckless with the glamour of 
adventure. Lawlessness and crime supersede 
normal standards. Is the outer world scandalized and shocked 
into a shrill demand for a general clean-up of the gold-hunting 
business? Not at all. It expected that very thing. Holly- 
wood, the scene of the latest newspaper sensation, is the up- 
to-date equivalent of the old gold-rush, with one significant 
the hazard of fortune 


magic 


difference, that in motion picture 
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women vie on better than equal terms with men. Young 
girls, by the mere chance of mobile features or a wistful ex- 
pression, earn the salaries of corporation presidents or more. 
Just average, normal, decent-living girls, most of them when 
they begin, without any special education, unused to luxury, 
lacking the slow and severe discipline demanded of the as- 
pirant to success on the regular stage. Is it surprising that 
they should lose their heads, cease to be average and normal; 
in some conspicuous cases, to be decent-living? That the 
public should wish its heroines to be as sweet and innocent 
in private life as on the screen (and some of them are) is per- 
haps an amiable weakness, but is it quite reasonable? And 
how utterly absurd is the cry of the ardent purists for a gov- 
ernmental inquiry into the conduct of the industry! This 
would be to fill the pages of our dailies with such a feast of 
salacity as the oldest rooters if news-garbage have never be- 
fore savored, and to befoul the self-respecting, hard-working, 
clean-living folk who make up the bulk of the picture, as of 
every other business, with unmerited obloquy. 


What the Public Wants 


HE three strange ways, inscrutable to wise Solomon, 
je surely simple as compared to the way of an edi- 

tor with the news. Because a man whose name was 
not known to one American in a hundred thousand, whose 
existence was of unreckonably inconsiderable public impor- 
tance, is killed, ‘‘news’’ of the Hollywood tragedy crowds from 
the front pages the daily records of a civilization which is in 
the throes of a struggle for existence. History of the most 
tremendous import is daily in the making—and we are daily 
invited to follow fictitious clews, sniff around at the morals of a 
bevy of young women, and wallow in an every morning bath 
of scarlet-and-yellow sensationalism. Are people really as 
excited about this sort of thing as our popular scandal pur- 
Or is it really an automatic response to an 


veyors believe? 
an editorial cult which 


artificial stimulus, 
itself blindly follows false gods? 


The Entering Wedge 


ITY the sorrows of poor Harvard. Out of the too vivid 
West arrives a young man whose career has been rough 
and unmannerly, applying for entrance to those classic 

It matters little that he vearns to forsake his former 


less 


administered by 


shades. 
manner of life and pursue the chaste nymph, Psychology; 
that he professes an intention of minding rigidly his own busi- 
ness and devoting himself single-mindedly to that higher cul- 
ture of which the university is the foremost exponent. No- 
toriety attends his steps; motion picture cameras click off his 
progress through the scholarly closes; he gets conspicuously 
and habitually into print in a way painful to Alma Mater. 
For he is a pugilist, Kid Wedge, the Arizona Avalanche or 
words to that effect, with all that it implies of being persona 
non grata in the Harvard atmosphere. At this writing it 
appears that he will be permitted to remain in that 
institution of which President Lowell says that it already 
has too much athletics and too little scholarship. Surely 
this: just and presumably advantageous for all 
concerned. For it would seem that a prize fighter who 
comes all the way from Arizona to study psychology is likely 
to be more interested in mental than physical culture. After 
his graduation there ought to be a place for him as founder 
if a Harvard School of Publicity. 


is wise, 
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As We Were Saying 


By Arthur H. Folwell 





AN ANTI-JAZZ AMENDMENT 


DDRESSING a thousand teachers, 
A Mr. J. J. Cammack, superintendent 
of schools in Kansas City, fore- 
casted (without actually saying so) the 
next amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. ‘““The nation has been 
fighting booze a long time,” Mr. Cam- 
mack said. “I am wondering whether it 
won't be necessary to legislate 
against jazz as well.’ Jazz music, it 
seems, has the same effect upon voung and 
old that “‘a stiff drink of booze” has. It 
gets in the blood and the re- 


soon 


Nature Studies by W. 


jazz enforcement. The law, no doubt, 
will define jazz as any piece of music hav 
ing more than an eighth of 1 per cent. of 
pep. It will tend to bring back, and to 
popularize in hotels and dance restau- 
rants, the minuet and the gavotte, but 
for these the going will be rough. Once 
jazz is declared unconstitutional, a lot of 
respectable folks who never cared for 
dancing of any kind before will want to go 
in for it. There will be muffled pianos in 
all cabarets, and pianists who will be ex- 
perts at switching the tempo in the event 
of aratdeby federal jazz sleuths, of whom 
there will be thousands on the public 
payroll. There will be, of course, a tre- 
mendous battle over the right of citizens 
to jazz in their own homes; also, as to 
what constitutes a home. The soundness 
of the claim that home is where the piano 
is will doubtless be tested by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

An interesting incidental to the whole 
affair will be the establishment of in- 
numerable dance halls, crosswise along 
the Canadian border; crosswise so that 
both the orchestra and the jazzists may 
move across the line into the Dominion 
whenever a raid is pulled off. 


. * ~ 


“Where do you get that stuff?” may be 
the merest of mere slang, or on the other 
hand, it may be a direct request for the name 
of somebody's bootlegger. 


. * * 


“THE SILENT DRAMA” 


“IT have found that people do not want talk- 
ing movies. One of the redeeming features of 
moving picture shows is their silence."’ 
Thomas A. Edison on his seventy-fifth birth- 
day. 

SULENT? Not quite. The orchestra still 
plays. 

With boom and blare it steps into the gap 
And bumps that soothing silence fifty ways, 

Ker-slap! 





—" 
E. Hill 


When Buster Keaton skids upon his ear, 
Or Larry Semon’s kicked across the room, 
Bass-drumand cymbal crown his mad career, 
Zing-boom! 


And when Ben Turpin, slipping through a 
door, 
A tray of china shatters all to smash, 
The incidental music hits the floor, 
Keee-rash! 


Yea, silence is the movie's one-best-bet. 
On that, O Sage, we ne’er shall disagree. 
The Silent Drama! But the band won’ tlet 
Itbe. , ‘ * 


Apparently, there is no 





sults are “debasing and de- 
grading.” 

Obviously, the first thing 
to organize is an Anti-Jazz 
League, with national, State 
and local headquarters. Op- 
erations should begin simul 
taneously upon State legis- 
latures and Congress. Thus, 
by the time the Anti-Jazz 
Amendment is passed by 
House and Senate, there will 
be a sufficient number of 
State legislatures in a proper 
frame of. mind to catify it. 
After ratification may come 
a few protests that anti-jazz 
denies a citizen’s right to 
“life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness,’ but a 
decision or two by the higher 
courts will silence them effec- 
tively, and then all will be 

















such thing as stabilizing the 
English language as it is 
spoke n. A man may spe ak 
of a still-born child and refer 
to his home -made hooch. 


* * * 


EK VERY so often—and it 
-4 is pretty often at that 

a juvenile prisoner tells a 
magistrate that he “seen it 
done that way in the mov- 
i Pe rhaps the crimes, 
the shootings, the murders, 
so liberally sprinkled on the 





1€s. 


screen at Hollywood and 
elsewhere have a bad effec t 
upon the movie makers 


themselves. It might give 
California district attorneys 
a chance to catch up with 
their other work, to 
nothing of their sleep, if 


Say 








plain sailing. 
All, that is, except anti- 


"The incidental music hits the floor.” 


movie actors were prohibited 
from seeing their own plays. 
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KADEL & HERBERT 


New York, Philade lphia and Boston 
Something 
The Quee n 
of Rumania is coming to this country 
In addition to being the Q. of R., Her 


Majesty is one of the most beautiful 


society is all a-flutter. 
grand is going to happen! 


women in Europe 





KEYSTONE 
In 1918, while serring with 
the U.S. S. Susquehanna. 
this man suffered a fractured 
skull and lost his memory. 
He has been discharged from 
the Serrice as Harold Pay- 
m. his 


which is. probably, fictitious 


enlistment nam: 


I ntil he is identified he 1 
remain in the care of thy 
Serrice doctors He is nou 


at the National Military 
Home in Dayton, Ohio 
For more than two years h 
has traveled over the country 
hoping to be recognized, Do 
him? 


you kno 








PEOPLE WHO 
ARE IN THE 
LIMELIGHT 













To WW tlliam d 

oO Tool: . of Gary. 
WW Va., he longs 
the distinction of 
heing the youngest 
Minister in the > 
diplomatic sert ice . 
of the United 
States M 

oO Toole was ré 

cently appointed 
Minister to Para 
quay 





Dr. Lewis 8. Pilcher, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the G. A 
R.. and Gen. Julian 8. Carr. 


Commander-in-Chicf of the 

















United Confede rate Veterans. 
met at the 
the Zeta Psi 

which 





recent dinner of 





Fraternity, of 







wth are members 





































































KEYSTONE 
In 1920 the good people of the little Bavarian village of Oberammergau did not produce the world-famous “Passion 
Play.” Ina short time, however, thousands of tourists will again have an opportunity to witness the beautiful pro- 
This is a picture of Anton Lang, who plays the part of the Christus, 
with the members of his family, all of whom are members of the cast of the play 


© for it is to be qiren this summer 
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CAMERA’S-EYE PEEPS AT 
THE WORLD OF SPORT 









Miss Mabel George (be 
low) was enjoying a 
quiet little fishing trip 
off the coast of Monteré y 
the other day when a 
huge devil-fish became 
entangled in her line 
Whereupon ensued a lol 
of fun for Mabel, nol 


¢ for the D. F. 




















KEYSTONE 

Here S One that might be called “W here 
Man Emulates the Swallow.” The man- 
bird hurtling down the long slide is 
one of the profe sstonal ski jum pers u ho 
hel ped to make the Winnipeg, Canada, 
Winter Carnival a thrilling success 








* 






KEYSTONE 
Dear me, how Miss Helen Jack- 
won startled the natives recently 
whe nm she wore this costume ona 

Los Angeles 





golf course 





DEHWOOD 








KEYSTON 
Is this youngster going to wall: a 
tight-rope across Niagara Falls? 
She thinks she is—about the middle 
KEYSTONE of June. She is Mlle. Eleanora, 
Behold the most remarkable group of young swimmers in the world! The man is H. J. Griser, who recently seventeen-year-old daughter of Lena 
took his “Red, White and Blue” troupe of Canal Zone swimmers on a long tour of America. The little Yelding, one of the most famous 


ducks, on that tour, delighted President Harding with an exhibition. These jurenile natatorial British wire “artists” who ever 
experls are all members of the A. A. U. and, in addition to their prowess as short and long distance made an audience gasp. The unique 
immers, a number of them hold enviable records in the way of fancy diving and other spectacular aquatic safety device she wears supplants 


performances. 


} the old time protective net 








What Do 


FROM A KENTUCKIAN 


Lesuie’s Weescy 








Before the enactment of that absurdity known as the 
18th Amendment, I was always in favor of the regulation 
f drinking along the lines then in vogue t that time, 


demned, and public 
hn Barleycorn. The 


drunkenness was universally «¢ 
opinion was decidedly against J 











der of the world laugh when we fatuously 
imagined we had found the great cure-all for an ancient 
problem. But it happens to be no new ide The idea 


is centuries old, and the history of it 
deprived of one sort of stimulan 
let. Since the dawn of history, human beings have 
onsumed alcoholic liquors, and in spite of all the laws 
of heaven and earth, they always will: the vast majority 
in moderation, a few not at all, and a few 


at peopie 











Cannot any child see the futility of st 
éspecially cannot they see the 
ative effect it will surely have o1 
themselves by incorpora 
laws of our Republic, and in the s 
they do not expect it to be univer 





ind degene 





aws and peopk 
fundamental 
fundamen 






deciare that 
i 
favorite and weak argument of Prohibitior 
that while there is a law against murder yet murder is 
committed. The world over, murder is considered 





a crime, but just what percentage of the world’s popula 








tien could you get to hy that the moderate 
h t » ll ] 

use of alcohol is a crime so surely as we will always 

have other social vices with us, just so surely will we 

forever have wit vic debauchee Why 


deluding ourselves 





change human nature 


into 


American refor 


seem to be 


afflicted with them) have a happy faculty of easing their 
consciences by passing a fondly nagining that 
with the passage of their law, the ev gainst which it 
is directed, forthwith disappears. Let it be stated here 
that the history of American reform has been, that it 


1 one whit, it has merely increased th 





has not refort 
price of the thir 

A well thoug 
scientious control and distri f 
ages on the part of the Government 
its duties with legislative buck passir 
solution. The present situation will »w into such a 
national scandal that ardent supporters of the 
present plan will have 
near to it as they ar 


Princeton, Ky J. S. W. 


r the really con 
sors and bever 
ead of shirking 
is the ultimate 











ommon sense, or as 





URGES SEVERER PENALTIES 


Editor, Lesuin’s WeEkLy 











I am another one who is heartil n favor of PRO 
HIBITION in capital letters. I often think how 
fortunate it was for we “vin heads” that some one 
had the intelligence and stamina to compel us to do what 
is best for us zt it alone! 


Prohibition is being enfor« 


in this community, and 
while we see an occasional r 





house the bootleg 





is not so much responsible as the druggists who sell 
“jake” and patent medicines. Any one can walk along 
the streets here and learn the names of the various kinds 
on, we had tw 

direction of a 


Previous to the advent of Prohib 
passenger trains daily 
wet town and each of 
cept Sunday, from one 
f booze Can you imag 





trains unloaded daily, ex 


o one and one half trucks 








a bootlegger or a clique 
f ? 





bootieggers furnis that amount of booze dally 
1ave a number of friends who are not drinking since 


Prohibition for more reasons than one he principal 


reason is, that 





i licker too 





physically a 
well to indulge 
which are now used. I do not know « 
taken to drink since Prohibition 

young simps getting lit und one 
proved it to be on p medi 











Unalterably opposed to any 
with liquor in any form. Believ 
beer and light wines would 





Light liquors would only create a ¢ 
ones and make the situation harder to handk 

















now 
no danger whatever to our present r 

from Prohibit; yi Hear no complaints, ex« n 
whisky soaked old guys that are so far gone they « 
never recover and from s« voung fellows w scare 
know what real liquor t s like and just talk to he 
mouths rattle. Can name a large number who | 
their gone through the mill, however i they | 
nothing good to say for the curse ff 

Heartily in favor of stricter enforcement of the Pr 
hibition laws. Would also include s score or mot 
patent medicines, which are not 1 nes at all, | 

ncoctions t on k bene few 

r will " ¥ 








itial fr Kos ( Towa, ¢ 
yu ary 14 I f 
1 posi or k k 
gut vor y . " ! 
r ed tt ' 
joes, ca 1 " 7 
vy ker 
t shi t T eCes 
, jr 
ike g and moonsl ‘ 
se 1 from pois | 
e are far n han those nitted w 
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received by Lestiz’s WEEKLY from 
Various parts of the country in response 
to its National Prohibition Questionnaire 
is published herewith. More will appear 


in succeeding issues, to the extent 


Tabulation thus far of the views ex 


shows the ratio of expressions of opinion 
on the following four questions in LESLIE’s 


Questionnaire, as follows 





“So far as you can observe 











Stricter ENFORCEMENT 














A FATHER WRITES 








ind cities had enough ux 


































ou Think of Prohibition? 


HOLDS ETHICAL OBJECTIONS 


Editor, Lesuir’s Week y 





opposed to National Prohibition on ethical 
g It is making criminals and law-breakers out of 
t itizens—it is demoralizing the sanctity of the 
law, ad absurdum No men or group of men can success 
fully dictate and enforce a rule which is against personal 
liberty, against world-old customs, against religious 
rites and practices, even against the Bible’s teaching 
no law can make a crime of what is not 


Over-eating, over-speeding, over-exerting are the cause 





ailments and even de but would you pro 





ing, or automobile dr 








iving, or swimming, for 
Many men and women have become golf 
hends, and neglect their home their offices in order 





s golf going to be 


up men and women 


pursue the elusive white 


pr »yhibited on that score? 





who are suppo-ed to be enough to vote and 
select their rulers ou to know what, when 
und how to drink and t ng. Punish drunken 
ness as hardly as you wi not punish the man 
who, possibly, has never n drunk once in his whole 
life, and who enjoys his glass of beer on a hot summer 
day, or na ld winter night 





mas 





hance 









tleoholic arin itis 1 ler uainst 
law For the first time in my lif 
flask, which I carry n my | casionally 
my men frnends—women have their bags and purses 
We uphold the “open door” in China—why not have it 
in America first? 

Regulate the saloons you will, and do away with the 
pstanding drinking—t silly “treating” habit was 

ubtedly a cause of excessive drinking. But let 





law-abiding peo 


ble sit in a café, and enjoy a glass of wine 
or beer, as they do ir 


ope And, especially, do not 
let every man and woman be 





interfere with home life 
the masters in their own house—let every American's 
home be his « 

F.S. M 
Kenosha, Wis 


A WOLVERINE PROTEST 
Editor, Lestir’s Weekvy 


So is the popular sentiment 
Serious-minded people con- 
upon the peo- 
stitution, there 
al and hence not 


iance of the people. 

















in iniringemen 


brains, alter ex 


1d taking note of 








its thousands of n s bays, harbors, 
sounds, ts, t! interior topogra 
phy of $s co of hundreds of 
thousan fs incalculable op 
portunities f and other forms 
f illicit traffic, n th the gigantic and 





impossible propx enforcement, and 





the stupend in attempting it. He can hardly es 

ipe the ine clusion that Prohibition is impos 
sible, unenf ind a fanatical farce It should also 
occur to him thatthe 18th Amendment is a smudge 
and a blot upon the Constitution of the. fathers seeking 
t people 


to safeguard the liberties « 
Moons! 
toting : 


this corner 





bootleg, home-brewing and hip- 

like the proverbial green bay tree in 
great commonwealth of Michigan, 
d just across the creek from our 
» of Windsor 








being situates 


friendly Canadian subur 





These conditions will continue to get worse instead of 
better t ingelic dreams of our friends the 
-rohi he increasing tension is relieved by 





ret mild beer and wine, the aforesaid 
Kk st tensions recorded in history (for 
tance n that preceded the Boston tea party 


snap and precipitate conditi 





ns that would not only 
} I 


ir the refined sensibilities of the I s, but might have 





tendency to mess tl ip in general 





sailing master « s his barometer and trims 





his sails long before the fury of the storm is unleashed 


LVERINE 


GIVE IT TIME, HE URGES 
1e's Wer 


— 





I th I hibition N 7] sit 
realizing that it may k a hardship on some, and inter 
fere with their liberty in minor way But I firmly 
believe that in the long run the gains to society will far 





h such deprivation of hberty. Neither am I 
t many are drinking what is 
or t some drinking more 


Ditwor it wid ing lime ind it 





ik 
malicious st 
say entorce 
} 
u er wh 


H. J. Aptarp 
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HOW “MOTOR WISE” ARE YOU? 








HERE are some 10,000,- 

000 motorcar drivers in 

this country, distributed 

about equally between the two 

generations which are at present 
in control of affairs. 

Two decades ago the automo- 

bile was the vehicle only of the 

millionaire. Now it is_ the 





MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by H. W. SLAUSON, M.E. 


Subscribers desiring information about motorcars, 


No charge is made for this Service. A 


two-cent 


throttle. This creates an effec- 
tive brake which can be used 
whenever the throttle is closed 
and the clutch pedal unmo- 


! trucks, lested. If the average driver 
accessories or touring routes, can obtain it by writing to the 
Motor Department, Lesuie’s WEEKLY, 627 W. 43d Street, 
New York 
stamp should be inclosed for re ply by those wishing answers, 


would use his clutch only one- 
tenth as frequently as is usually 
the case, he would find it 
necessary to employ his brake 








necessity of father, son and even 
grandson, to say nothing of 
the wives and daughters who 


Many of these drivers are self- 
taught and as a result certain 
habits of car operation and 
superstitious beliefs have 
arisen which have almost 
become a part of the motor 
lore of the present generation. 

In consequence of _ this, 
driving methods have not im- 
proved as rapidly as has car 
design and the automobile 
engineer finds it necessary to 
protect the average car from 
the foolhardiness of the aver- 
age driver. 

Many of these habits of car 
operation do not represent 
serious faults and may effect 
only a small percentage of the 
life of the car or ease of its performance. 
An observance of the few fixed rules, 
however, will represent the difference 
between the driver who abuses his car 
and the feelings of his passengers, and the 
one in whom occupants and car manu- 
facturers place implicit confidence. 

Time after time we have stated that 
the first thing to know how to do when 
learning to drive a car is to know how to 
stop it. This consists of an almost in- 
voluntary pressure on the brake pedal 
when an emergency arises, followed soon 
thereafter by the release of the clutch 
through the depression of its pedal. 
Proper braking of a car, however, under 
ordinary conditions will require a varia- 
tion of this practice that will result in 
longer life of brake bands, tires and the 
car itself. 

The increased use of the rear danger 
lights which illuminate a red “Stop” 
whenever the brake pedal is depressed, 
indicate the excess to which brakes are 
used. Follow a car so equipped that is 
improperly driven and you will find this 
“Stop” glaring back at you every time 
the car ahead makes a slight turn or 
desires to check its speed. While coast- 
ing down a gentle grade illuminated 
danger signal will give evidence of the 
constant and unnecessary use of the 
brake. 

The reason for the excessive use of the 
brake is the fact that the average driver 
does not realize that, while his engine is a 
power plant when it is desired to move the 


UNDERWOOD 


An odd delivery car which recently 
; : made its appearance on the streets of 
could not be without it. Paris. There are but three wheels, 
and the motor-cycle type engine is con- 
nected direcily to the front drive- wheel 










only about one-half as often. 
Remember that a car can 
be slowed down more 
quickly when the engine 
is left connected and the 
brake applied without 
releasing the clutch than 
will be the case if it is 
brought to a stop when 
coasting with only the 
brake to retard its mo- 
mentum. Of course, after 
the car has been slowed 
down to a speed of five or 
six miles an hour, or 
whatever is the pulling 
power of the engine on 
high gear with closed throttle, 
the clutch pedal should be 
pushed down in order to pre- 
vent the engine from becoming 
stalled when the car is brought 





car, it can, in turn, be transformed into a 
very effective air brake through its 
pumping action. When the car wheels 
turn the engine over because the throttle 
of the latter is closed and the clutch and 
transmission are still connected, the pis- 
tons suck in, compress and discharge the 
cold air and meet with resistance in so 
doing because of the closed position of the 





DO YOU KNOW: 


1. Why worm gear rear axles are not used on 
passenger cars? 

2. How much larger is a cord tire than the same 
“size” in the fabric type? 

Answers to these questions will be found in the 
next issue of the Motor Department. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE 
LAST MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


1. Why do batteries used for railroad car lighting 
last longer than starting and lighting batteries used 
on motorcars? 

The reason for the longer life of batteries used 
on the former service is twofold. In the first 
place, these batteries can be made as heavy and 
rugged as necessary, as saving in weight is not a 
requisite in the design of a luxurious Pullman car 
In the second place, these batteries are called 
upon only to supply a comparatively small amount 
of current for lights and consequently their charging 
rate may be low. Batteries used in connection 
with the starter of an automobile, however 
must deliver a tremendous current for short periods 
and this must be replaced by means of a higher 
charging rate than would make for long life of the 
battery 

2 What is the comparative we ight of the average 
truck loaded and empty? 

Up to two tons, the chassis and body of a truck 
will weigh from 10 to 50 per cent. more than its 
capacity. Thus, a one and one-half ton truck 
will weigh from 3,500 to 4,000 pounds Above 
two tons, the truck weight and capacity are about 
equal and it is safe to assume that the average 
five-ton truck weighs in the neighborhood of 
10,000 pounds 











to a rest. 

But the use of an engine as a brake is 
not only more efficient, it is also safer and 
will reduce skidding possibilities to a 
minimum. Remember that the only 
time that a car can skid is when its wheels 
are locked. If the brake is momentarily 
released, the skidding will stop instantly, 
and if the clutch is still engaged, the 
power of the engine will be used to turn 
the wheels forward again in their normal 
path. If the transmission is placed in 
second or low before the car is to be driven 
down a steep, slippery hill, the driver 
need have no fear of ice, slippery pave- 
ment, or other dangerous conditions, even 
when he has no chains. The coasting 
speed of a car in low gear with the throttle 
closed will probably not be over eight or 
ten miles an hour. The engine will serve 
to keep the wheels revolving slowly, 
while the brake may be used to hold the 
speed of the car down to the desired rate 
Under these conditions the clutch should 
never be released. ! 

The proper use of the clutch (which 
consists in leaving it alone) will enable 
a car to coast around a turn with the 
engine connected without the use of 
brakes. The frequent use of the clutch 
represents a strain on the bearings of the 
mechanism which holds the plates sepa- 
rated from each other against the tre- 
mendous spring pressure. This tends to 
wear the clutch excessively and will lay 
the foundation for eventual trouble. 
The clutch should never be used except 

(Concluded on page 358) 








Amazing Price 


Reduction 


The Most Liberal 
Offer Ever Made 


You can now own a fine new standard 


Oliver, latest model, for half the usual 
price of standard typewriters, even for 
less than rebuilt or second-hand ma 
chines. It is shipped direct from the 
Oliver factory to you—saving all selling 
cost. This brings a remarkable economy 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 
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FEVER THERMOMETERS | 


a Safeguard 
of Health 






A 
Your Doctor 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 





ROCHESTER N.Y. 
There's a Tycos or apt tS hermometer_ for Every Purpose 








Comfort Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum 


For sampleCuticura'‘laicum 6 Sqecinating tregranes. 
Address Cutieure Laboratories, Dept. 7 den, Mass 











t | was clearly visible in the 
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| The Vengeance of Rana—« oncluded from page 335) 


» brought forth his treasure, holding it 
}out to the other man. “There was never 
| such a pearl,”” he said. 

The trader looked at the splendid jewel 
| and his eves half closed as he stifled a 
| gasp of wonder. Big as the girl had said, 
| perfectly round, and luminous with the 
fires of hell, it was a pearl to seek through 
all the Whatever the Ka- 
|naka might ask would be but a fraction 
jo the price it would bring in the mar- 

|kets. “Hny, not bad,” he said, and took 
jit, to roll in his palm and feel its weight. 

Rana, listening from the cabin, peered 
| swiftly out as Sequard spoke. She saw 
}the black pearl lying in his hand, his 
| bearded face six inches above it, intent. 
| Beyond him stood Matak, silent, staring 
| wistfully at the white man. 

Ina flash she had sprung from the cabin 
and stood beside them. Before Sequard 
could close his hand, or Matak stop her, 
she had picked the black pearl from his 
| palm and reached the schooner’s rail, 

“He shall not sell it to you!” she said tri- 
umphantly, and as the two men turned to 
| seize her, Rana poised as though taking 


Seven Seas. 





for |aim and tossed the jewel into the lagoon, 


| five feet from the ship’s side. It struck 
‘the water with a little splash and sank, 
flickering toward the bottom. With an 
| oath Sequard stood beside her; and as the 
|black pearl grew small in the water, 


iver | Matak cleared the rail in a smooth dive. 


said Rana, and her fingers bit 
trader’s corded arm. Matak 
bright lagoon; 
j} and, as he swam down, Sequard saw out- 
|lined in the sand below a_ three-foot, 
| deeply waved white line. The trader 
| turned pale under his be ard as he watched. 
: “You, you hell cat!’ he snarled, and 
| 
| 


“Watch!” 
linto the 


stared fascinated at the horror beneath 
them. 

Matak reached the bottom and_ put 
| out his hand to pick up the pearl. There 
| was a swirl of sand, like a little dust cloud, 
| a movement as of the sand itself, and the 
Kanaka’s body suddenly stitfened, while 
| Sequard shuddered as he all but heard the 
| terrible strangled ery. As Matak touched 

|the sand, seeing only his treasure, two 
|great hinged valves had closed, and he 
| was held by the arms in the grip of the 
giant mollusk, the yard-wide,  three- 
hundred-pound clam that is the terror of 
the diver. 

Sequard heard the girl beside him, as 
from a vast distance, and for an instant 
looked at her. She was staring down at 
the trapped man, as he struggled 


convulsively, she smiled and murmured 
to herself: ‘He will die slowly!” 

Then, as if on a sudden inspiration, the 
golden girl took hold of the rail, and with 
a swift pull flung herself into the water. 
The trader saw her swim straight down 
until she hovered beside the Kanaka; 
saw her put out a slender arm and thrust 
her hand between the huge valves of the 
shell, held open by their grip on the dying 
man; saw her feel in the cold slimy body 
of the mindless thing, and withdraw her 
hand, to hold it tauntingly before Matak’s 
Sequard saw a great writhing Jerk 
of the Kanaka’s body as Rana turned 
slowly in the sunlit water and swam to 
the surface; saw it go limp and sink gently 
on the white sand. 

Rana trod water and smiled up into the 
white man’s face as he gripped the rail 
above her. “I saw the mark of the shell 
while Matak was coming,” she said ana 
nodded her gleaming head, “and I threw 
the pearl upon it.” Suddenly the smile 
vanished and her eves grew fierce. ““Now 
he is dead, slowly . slowly, under the 
water. He killed my beloved . . . she 
cried furiously. “Matak saw me take 
the pearl from between his hands. That 
was a knife in his heart. . . .” Her voice 
became a pan. “I am revenged! By 
the great Taaroa I am revenged!” She 
stopped and fingered the sea jewel smol- 
dering in her little hand, and with a flick 
of her wrist she threw it into the air, so 
that it would have fallen to the deck had 
not Sequard caught it. “The black pearl 
is death . . . my beloved is dead... 
and Matak is dead... keep it if you 
will. é 

The s sun turned her smooth shoulder to 
from the 


eves, 


tawny gold as she moved 
schooner’s side and swam away, across 
the sapphire-blue lagoon to the white 


curving shore beyond. 

For a space Sequard watched her, and 
then he looked at the pearl that she had 
given him; and his crossed, gray-green 
eyes grew fixed so that when he again 
looked shoreward the girl was a hundred 
yards away. The trader's yellow teeth 
bared in silent wolfish laughter, and with 
his grimy fingers he blew a mocking kiss 
“Thank you, my dear,” 
said Sequard, and thrusting the black 
pearl into the pocket of his shirt he 
turned toward his cabin. 

(This is the second of Mr. von Schrader’s 
gripping stories about the adventures of the 
great Black Pearl. The next story of this 
series will appear in an early issue.) 


over the water. 





citizen. 


Southern California ? 


serics of articles by Louis Lee . 





WHERE HOLLYWOOD GETS OFF! 


|: prwenalealaapoies reputation is of serious concern to every 

What are the facts about this Capital of 

Why does Hollywood get its name so often and so 
conspicuously on the front pages of the newspapers ? 

LesLie’s WEEKLY for neat week—March 18S—vill publish the first of a 

firms, telling you the truth about this world- 


famous spot and its significance in our national life. 


, 
American 
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Don’t miss it! 
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The New American 
Theater Producer 
(Concluded from page 339) 


side. They exceeded the commercial 
manager by having faith in intellectual 
excellence. But have they been 


able 


to exceed the veteran manager in their 


choice of American drama, for instance? 


The presence of such organizations as 
these, and of the new manager are so 


The 


much gall to the old producer. 
latter still strives for a close corporation. 
Did not one of them say recently: “We 
must keep the new man out!’ Con- 
sciously or unconsciously they close the 
door in the face of the younger generation; 
vet, they cannot help but hear the pound- 
ing on the door. How did Pemberton 


fare? Fortunately, success is a_ great 
lever in’ commerce. He began” with 
two suecesses—Gilda Varesi’s “Enter 


Madame” and Zona Gale’s “Miss Lulu 
Bett.” These two counts were enough 
for him to win the ear of the commercial 
manager. Theaters must be rented to 
those who can pay; Pemberton could pay. 
Plays must be booked that will draw 
audiences; Pemberton had drawing cards. 

“A success wins admission,” confesses 
this voung manager. “It brings by the 
next mail a thousand manuscripts. You 
find vourself started on a business, and 
from now on you must watch your prop 
erty lynx-eyed. Conditions may change 
overnight. Whoever the man is in the 
theater, the individual success leads to 
power. If the old managers still govern, 
we must appeal to them in their own 
language. They may not care for you, 
they do care for your success.” 

“And what do you think of the new 


manager?” I asked an officer of the Actor’s | 
I received in reply a new angle. | 
“Despite the commercial organization of | 
the theater,” he said, ‘‘companies are still | 


Equity. 


stranded on the road, and many is the 


time when we have to pay their way back. | 


Despite the artistic spirit of the new pro- 
ducers, some of them can scarcely meet 


their expenses and have a surplus for | 


other ventures. 


What is needed now is | 


for the new manager to say to the actor: | 
‘Come to me for half your salary, and | 


share with me in the profits.” By so 
doing, the new manager halves his ex- 
penses, and the spirit of co-operation 
enters the theater, the actor having a 
personal interest in the thing he does so 
much to create. As it is, at present, as 
it was under the old régime, the actor is 


not allowed to have a stake in his own | 


business. That must be the next step in 
theater management.” 

But I am dubious about the actor- 
manager. He has had his day, and has 
not multiplied. His self-interest is against 
ensemble. And the new drama is a co- 
operative thing, where acting, scenery 
and accessory are concerned, ‘They are 
all a part of one design, and the stage 
director is the finisher of the design. 


Belasco and Winthrop Ames are the true | 


artists of the theater in that respect. 
The actor would over-emphasize his own 
importance, the scenic artist would over- 
emphasize the picture. What the philos- 
ophy of the new theater preaches is a 
balance: no conflict, no encroachment. 
And I believe that the new managet 
realizes this and is striving for that unity. 









A Delightful Test 


To bring you 


This offers you a ten-day test which 
will be a revelation to you. It will show 
you the way to whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 

Millions of people of some forty races 
now employ this method. Leading den- 
tists everywhere advise it. You should 
learn how much it means to you and yours. 


Clouded by a film 


Your teeth are clouded more or less by 
film. The fresh film is viscous—you can 
feel it with your tongue. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

Old methods of brushing leave much 
of that film intact. The film absorbs 
stains, so the teeth look discolored. Film 
is the basis of tartar. 


How it ruins teeth 


That film holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor 
rhea. So most tooth troubles are now 
traced to that film, and they are almost 
universal. 





Pepsodent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





Endorsed by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists nearly 
all the world over. All druggists sup- 
ply the large tubes. 


prettier teeth 


Now we combat it 


Dental science, after long research, has 
found two film combatants. Many care 
ful tests have proved their efficiency. 
Leading dentists everywhere urge their 
daily use. 

A new-day tooth paste has been created, 
called Pepsodent. It complies with mod 
ern requirements. And these two great 
film combatants are embodied in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent brings two other effects 
which authority now deems essential. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube 
and watch these effects for a while. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

Then judge the benefits by what you 
see and feel. You will be amazed 








Ten-Day Tube Free ~’ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 755, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, II. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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Smile Says 


“] Hear 
Clearly” 


If you are hard of hearing 
you have embarrassing mo 
ments—so do your friends. Is it not worth while t« 
see if all this embarrassment can be avoided? 


500,000 persons are now hearing clearly by aid 


of the Acousticon 

A New York Physician says 
I should have been obliged to give up the 
practice of medicine long ago if | had not obtained 
this best of all devices for the aid of hearing.” 


“It is of great value 
to me 


We offer you the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit No Expense 


Just write, saying “I am hard of hearing and will try 
the Acousticon.” Give it a fair trial amid familiar 
surroundings—thus you can best tell what it will do 
for you 

Remember, however. that the Acousticon has pat- 
ented features which cannot be duphic ated. So no 
matter what your past experience has been send for 
your free trial today. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1409 Candler Bldg. 220 W. 42d St., N. Y. City 

















rth Control—voluntary parenthood, the 


elligent spacing of children is at last recog- 
zed to be the most important fact naking 
ealth and happiness 
Price 


‘2 
Cash, money 


order, check 
or stamps 





reral striking tllustrattons 


Contains se 
The Book You Have Always Wanted, 
Clearly and Plainty Written 

By a Distinguished American Physician 
is exhausted 








Send for it to-day When supply 
you cannot get a copy at any price 
Dept. 37, HUMAN WELFARE SOCIETY 
257 West 7ist St ew York 





STUDY AT HOME 


law ally 
Seckooa a win positions 
and big success in siness 
and public life.Greater oppor- 
tunities now ever before. 
pe independent—be a leader. 


$3,000 to >'$10,000 Annually 
ant step. You can train at home 
send you records and letters 
itted to the bar in various 
yuarantee 









je furnish all text material, including 
Getoge valent! 20-page **Law Guide’’ 
EE. d for them N ° : 
LaSalle Ext i ity, Dept. 351-LA Chicago 


and **Evidence”’ 





DOLLARS IN HARES 
We pay $7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair and 
express charges. Big Profit. We furnish 
guaranteed high grade stock and b all 
you raise. Use back yard, barn, boxes an 
runways. Contract and Mustrated Catslog Free 
Standard Food & Fur Ass'n 


409 B Broadway New York 
WRITE for illustrated guide book 
ATENTS. and **RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK..”’ Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington D.C. 








Uncle Sam: Naval Santa Claus—(Continued from page 341) 


are not experts in any sense of the word. 


To be sure it is a factor, and cannot be 


| ignored, but it is not the paramount fac- 


tor by any manner of means. Straws 
which indicate the direction of the wind 
in regard to the attitude of our conferees 
respecting competent naval advice may be 
culled from the following: 

Inspired articles appeared in the press 
when the conference opened, stating that 
all that was wanted from naval officers 
was the data covering the strength and 
condition of our navy and the conferees 
would decide the issues. Articles also 
appeared notifying naval officers that 
public remarks giving opinions concerning 
the naval problems before the conference 
were not only not desired but would be 
the subject of disciplinary action. Fur- 
ther than that, the “gag” which was re- 
moved, thus permitting naval officers to 
publish their opinions and_ criticisms 
without fear, and which was one of the 
most popular acts of Secretary Denby on 
his elevation as head of the navy, has 
been replaced by an order from the Se:- 
retary refusing permission for the publi- 
cation of any paper by any person in the 
naval service until after censorship by the 
Secretary's aid. 

“But,” a Washington man 
asked me, “aren't naval officers servants 
of the public? Why don’t they obey 
orders and keep their mouths shut?” 

Yes. Naval officers are servants of the 
people. But not menial servants. In- 
stead they are professional employees, 
under contract. A contract implies re- 
sponsibility, loyalty, performance. A 
contract implies a certain degree of in- 
telligence on all parties concerned. It 
does not appear that the public, through 
their representatives, the conferees, have 
exercised their full intelligence by utiliz- 
ing the professional knowledge due them 
under the contract. The naval officer 
has been replaced by the lawyer, the re- 
sulting naval treaties leading one to the 
conclusion that co-operation has been 
slain at the conference doorstep. 


business 


Certainly no naval officer, unless in- 
sane, would have the temerity to limit the 
tonnage and armament of aircraft car- 
riers for the next fifteen years when the 
art of flying and the science of aeronautics 
is still in the experimental stage. No one 
knows what developments will be along 
aeronautical lines, nor can we say that 
this or that ship is the proper size for an 


aircraft carrier even five years hence; vet 
the conferees blandly wrote into the 
treaty that a carrier shall not exceed 


27,000 tons and shall have no guns larger 
than eight inches and not more than ten 
of those. And this in the face of evidence 
that the day is not far distant when air- 
craft carriers will replace the battleship 
and battle-cruiser as capital ships of the 
first line. 

Your true British chap is a practical 
joker. The British conferees have in- 
cluded their little joke in the treaty of 
limitation. If not, how can we account 
for the inclusion in the table of ships to 
be scrapped by Japan eight ships not yet 
laid down? If Japan had built these 
eight ships, some of over 40,000 tons, or 
had spent some money on them she would 
have something to scrap, but she didn’t 





and hasn't. It must be a British joke, 
for the Japanese don’t joke. If not a 
joke, the conferees have a decidedly low 
opinion of the intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people or the Japanese people, or 
both, to expect this cataloguing of non- 
existent ships among the scrapped to be 
taken as an expression of the peacefulness 
and brotherly love of the Nipponese 
government. 

One wonders if the mere inclusion by 
Japan of these “blue-print”’ ships in her 
tonnage of ships to be scrapped caused 
the British and American conferees to 
scrap an equal amount of tonnage of ships 
already built or partly completed, thus 
allowing Japan, without the expenditure 
of a dollar or anything aside from pure 
and unadulterated gall, to gain eight cap- 
ital ships on each of the two largest navies 
in the world, a thing she never could have 
done had the “naval competition” been 
allowed to proceed in its usual merry 
manner. 

Specifically, the conference has done 
much of extreme moment to humanity; 
the agreement to limit the use of sub- 
marines against unarmed merchant ves- 
sels, or to see to the safety of the crews of 
such craft before submarines may carry 
on their work of destruction, is worthy of 
great praise; of course, Great Britain with 
20,582,652 tons of merchant ships, more 
than a third of the total shipping of the 
world, is the high beneficiary, but by not 
limiting the tonnage of submarines 
France, Italy, and ourselves may secure 
some low-priced but effective coast de- 
fense craft, paramount needs of all three 
nations. ‘The purpose of the conference 
to prohibit the use of poison gases and 
chemicals in warfare is, if the rest of the 
world agrees, one of its greatest achieve- 
ments. 

The status quo of fortifications in the 
Pacific shows how great is the desire of 
our Government to remove all causes of 
friction in the Far East. It leaves us in 
a terrible predicament should war be 
forced upon us in that quarter of the 
world. Our nearest naval base to the 
Philippines will be Hawaii, 2,100 miles 
from San Francisco, and 4,840 miles from 
Manila, while, on the other hand, Manila 
is only 1,300 miles from Nagasaki and 
about 1,800 miles from Yokosuka, two of 
Japan’s great naval bases, and, worse yet, 
only 475 miles from a huge naval air 
station which Japan has built on Formosa. 
It took fully as much faith as courage for 
our conferees to agree to such a proposi- 
tion as this non-defensive scheme. 

The Open Door and other Far Eastern 
questions are to be made the subjects of 
other treaties and are not included in the 
two I have named. These great prob- 
lems are intimately linked up with the 
naval situation, but in the scope of this 
article I cannot them. What 
England privately thinks about this whole 
business can possibly be understood if I 
quote from a letter which I recently re- 
ceived from the editor of a very influential 
British weekly magazine, one often in- 
spired by Downing Street. 

The editor writes: “From here (Lon- 
don) the Washington Conference looks 
rather like the lineal descendant of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, Cardinal Wol- 
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sey’s League of Nations, the P 
Tilsit, the Hague Convention, and the 
League of Nations, A.D. 1920. Or per- 
haps it may be only the young brother of 
the last named. 

“Hughes’ speech confirms my opinion 
that O. Henry’s friend, Mr. Jeff Peters, 
was right in his contempt for the metro- 
politan rube. How anybody, even bred 
and educated in a metropolis, can be as 
innocent as Mr. Hughes appears to be 
completely defeats me. 

“The only thing I am afraid of is that 
the Washington Conference may just 
have sufficient effect to put off your war 
with Japan for about ten years, when 
Japan will be a good deal stronger than 
she is now. If only the war would come 
in 1923, as our admiralty booked it to 
occur, it would not be so bad, but ten 
years later it will be a very much more 
serious affair.” 

All of which leads to the conclusion 
that anyone thinking that Great Britain 
would even consider an agreement whereby 
she abated one jot or tittle of her suprem- 
acy on the seas must be either very inno- 
cent or very foolish; while anyone credit- 
ing Japan with such action is a downright 
ass. Both those powers made heavy 
sacrifices according to the printed treaties; 
but we stripped ourselves to the skin, so 
to speak, and we haven't much farther to 
go unless we wish to be the China of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Whatever the outcome 
ence, we should be proud of the fact that 
our Government had the initiative réle, 
that in the endeavor to promote peace 
and good feeling among the nations of the 
earth, and to remove the causes of war 
talk in the Orient, we “led by a mile.” 
One could justly hope that our Govern- 
ment has been right in becoming a party 
to all the provisions of the two treaties I 
have named, and that it will be right in 
all respects in its agreements in the other 
treaties born at the conference; but, let 
us remember, 
or wrong. 


THE WIND STEPPED 
IN 
By MABEL WILES SIMPSON 


HE Wind 


from the barren land 


stepped in 


Breaking a slender rift 

In the woof of the clouds with 
his chilly hand, 

And one by one let drift 

Star flowers, 
owy sky, 

Then very lightly he flcated by, 

Down and down 

To the gabled town, 

Where all night long he danced 
with the trees, 

Piping them strange, 
melodies. 


across the shad- 


sweet 


it is our Government, right | 


eace of 


of this confer- | 
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One of the 250,000 who provide Bell Service. 





At Your Service 


Imagine a bird’s-eye view 
of the United States. Imagine 
it criss-crossed with telephone 
wires or underground cables 
connecting every city, town 
and hamlet. Imagine these 
wires reaching nearly 
14,000,000 destinations—in 
city homes and offices and in 


2,500,000 farmhouses. 


Imagine all this and your 
vision is still short of the truth 
regarding the Bell System. A 
telephone at your elbow, a 
wire circuit to your farthest 
neighbor. Apparatus which 
embodies the latest develop- 
ments of an army of trained 
scientists. The picture is still 
incomplete. 


Better Service 


In every center of popu- 
lation is a telephone exchange 
and an organization of skilled 
workers to give life to the 
nation-wide facilities of com- 
munication. Every circuit 
must be tested; every inch of 
wire watched and kept in 
repair; every switchboard 
operated day and night. 


But that is not all. There 
is the new construction to meet 
the increasing needs of the 
telephone-using public. Every 
day, from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, thousands of 
crews of linemen and cable- 
men, and installers of every 
kind of telephone equipment, 
carry on this work with the 
continued growth of the nation. 


* BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 








SHELTER TENT. 


Made of olive drab, 10 oz. yas 
waterproof canvas. Easily 

packed and carried, being in 2 sec- 
tions which tightly fasten together 
vel ~ into 


with double buttons. 
compact bundle wei 
. Size 7 ft. x4 


r pack- 

postage. Bailefection guerantesd. 
‘ATLANTIC STORES 

208 Koplin Bidg. Atlanta, Ga. 

















The Finest bicycle ever 
yles, colors, sizes; made in our new 
factory.SAV £610 to #25. Cash oe " 
ments. Delivered_free on approval, ex & 
press prepard. for 30 Bays! Free Trial. No 
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LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 


All styles. 150 illustrations; secret of getting 
re ones, and copy of 

Send 25 cents 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





| our guide book, 
“The Full Egg Bas- | ‘ 
INLAND POULTRY | 


INVENTORS. Mitcnes shoud wene tor 
“HOW To GET YOUR PATENT.” 
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Write for New Booklet 


"INVESTORS BONDS 


WE have just issued a new 
booklet that every in- 
vestor and prospective investor 
should have. It tells about 
| INVESTORS BONDS, which 
are fractional parts of first mort- 
| gages on highest grade property 
and pay 7% with safety. 
It explains our partial payment 
plan,whichenables you to invest 


ini 7¢ 
as low as $10 and receive 7 
The Investors Compat is one of 
Chicago’s foremost investment houses 


and has a record of underwriting 
lions of dollars of first mortgage | 


without loss to any invest 


Write today. Ask for booklet No. 1-150. 


Cohe INVESTORS | 
COMPANY | 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 








“Five Practical Methods 
of Operating in the 
Stock Market’’ 


Methods of successful investors ex- 
plained, with suggestions for their use 
by large and small operators Eight 
meaty chapters. Thirty-six pages illus- 


trated by graphs. Written by an expert. 
Third and enlarged edition now ready 


Ask for free copy D-23 


Sexsmith & Co. 


Investment Securiites 


107 Liberty Street, New York 








ARTHUR MURRAY INVENTS NEW 


EASY WAY TO LEARN TO DANCE | 


Offers Free Dancing Lesson to 
Prove Anyone Can Learn Quickly 
By His Amazingly Simple Method 


Arthur Murray, America’s greatest 
teacher of social dancing, has per- 
fected a remarkable new easy 
method which enables anyone to 
learn all the newest ballroom steps 

at home, in only a few hours. You ,Jm{ructerte | 
can learn by the Arthur Murray 

method better than from a personal teacher— 
and at a fraction of the cost. 





ARTHUR MURRAY 


No longer need you envy others! You can now 
readily learn the Fox Trot, Waltz, One Step 
College Rock or any of the newest steps at 
home in one short evening. No music or part- 
ner needed. So simple, even a child can learn 


A 
fay 


quickly. 60,000 have learned to 
dance by mail. Your own suc- 
cess is guaranteed, 


PROOF! 


To prove you can learn quickly 
and easily to become a really 
good dancer, Arthur Murray will 
send you (in plain cover) a 
FREE dancing lesson containing 
a Fox Trot step, the Secret of 
Leading and How to Gain Con- 
fidence. To help cover cost of 
mailing, send 10c ¢ day’ 


ARTHUR MURRzY,Sf32'°290 B’way,N.Y. 








LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 
Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to Lesiin’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 
and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. No charge is made for this service. All communica- 
| tions are treated confidentially. A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. Address 


| all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 627 West 43d St., New York, giving 


full name and exact street address. Anonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


THE BURDEN OF THE BONUS 


HE political and ethical merits of 

the proposed bonus to American 

soldiers and sailors of the World 
War this department has no call to dis- 
cuss. The economic aspects of the 
proposition, however, may rightfully 
| be considered here, and in fact their 
| discussion cannot be avoided. 
| There are certain conditions in the 
case which are beyond dispute. The tax- 
payers of the United States are carrying 
the heaviest load of taxation in our his- 
tory. On every hand rises the com- 
plaint that business is depressed and 
readjustment delayed by the toll which 
the Government takes from its citizens. 
The administration is committed to a 
policy of drastic reduction of public 
expenditures and has been desperately 
attempting to redeem its promises. The 
naval construction holiday adopted by 
the Disarmament Conference was hailed 
with delight because of the retrench- 
ment it makes feasible. The Treasury 
Department is confronted with the ne- 
cessity of redeeming or refunding billions 
of Victory notes soon falling due. Every 
dollar it can scrape together will be needed 
to carry on the governmental routine 
and possibly there will be a_ serious 
shortage of revenue. In these circum- 
stances economic prudence would avoid 
adding heavily to the outlays of the 
Government for any purpose. The mini- 
mum estimates indicate that the cost of 
the bonus would be a millstone around 
| the neck of the fiscal power at this junc- 
ture. The bonus project, therefore, has 
been launched at an inopportune moment. 
Because of the uncertain general state 
(of affairs it threatens to disorganize our 
| finances and paralyze business. An is- 
| sue of new bonds to meet it would have a 
disastrous influence on the prices of 
Liberty bonds. Had its promoters 
waited until the nation had regained 
some of its olden prosperity and ac- 
quired a firmer financial footing, there 
would have been nothing like the irrita- 
tion and opposition which the matter 
has aroused in taxpaying circles. 

The tax schedules of the latest revenue 
act cannot be revised upward. The 
taxpayers were indignant because these 
| were not more rigorously pruned and a 
storm of protests from all over the land 
greeted the latest Congressional sug- 
gestions for increasing taxation. This 
|was a bad omen for the bonus. Presi- 
ldent Harding, after much_ hesitation, 
| finally took the stand that there must be 


no bond issue and that some new mode 
of raising money must be devised, or 
that the bonus must be postponed to a 
more propitious time. The President 
sponsored the general sales tax which 
not a few leading economists have advo- 
cated on general principles, and without 
regard to the bonus, as the most equitable 
and adequate form of levy for govern- 
ment income. This tax is reported to be 
working quite satisfactorily in Canada but 
there is strong opposition to it in Congress 
and elsewhere in the United States. 

It is evident that whatever is done in 
reference to the bonus there will be dis- 
satisfaction in one quarter or another. 
Its enactment would impose large aggre- 
gate burdens on taxpayers and con- 
sumers. There are different options 
in the bonus bill, providing for cash 
payments, paid-up insurance, home- 
building on public land, ete. Were a 
large number of the ex-service men to 
accept paid-up insurance, as Senator 
Calder advises, the burden on the Govern- 
ment would be eased by time extension. 
But it is believed that most of the 
beneficiaries would demand cash down, 
and that would swamp the Treasury. 

The President announced that $400,- 
000,000 per year is now being spent for 
the benefit of the disabled veterans. 
Not a soul in the United States grudges 
that outlay, even should it many years 
hence reach Senator Borah’s predicted 
total of $75,000,000,000 In addition 
to the care of the broken-down defenders 
of the flag an efficient method of 
securing work for the unemployed ex- 
service men would seem a wise economic 
move, even though that might cost the 
Government something. It is not be- 
lieved that the ex-service men in press- 
ing for the immediate payment of the 
bonus realize that they might do the 
country a great injury. They certainly 
could not desire that, which would be a 
sort of enemy act, injurious to themselves 
as well as to their fellow-citizens. The 
probable economic consequences of the 
bonus should receive the most earnest 
consideration. It is said that one-half 
or more of the ex-service men disap- 
prove of it, and possibly on sober second 
thought the vast majority of them would 
consent to defer it to a less difficult time. 

The bonus for a few days clouded the 
securities market and revealed on a 
small scale the apprehension that its 
enforcement’ now would cause in the 
entire business world. This country, 
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ness. Not very promising, that! 





struggling back towards normalcy is like | 
an overladen camel and cannot bear the | 


addition of even another feather to its 
load. 
Answers to Inquiries 


W., Roanoke, Va Virginia I. C. & C. Company 
stock rose on expectation of a stock dividend, A 50 per 
cent. preferred stock dividend was declared, but as the 


preferred stock will come ahead of the common, the lat- | 


ler was not helped by the issue. If the common dividend 
can be maintained, the new deal wall benefit stockholders 

. Cuicaco, Iut.: 1 would not advise the purchase 
at present of Sears Roebuck common, and certainly not 
at any time on a margin. Why risk your money on 4 
stock with so uncertain a future ? Better buy the shares 
of a well-established dividend payer. 

P., Cuestrer, Pa.: Altho ugh the American Gas Com 
pany appears to be paying no dividends, its 749 per cent 
bonds may be reasonably safe. The Crew Levick Ist 
mortgage 6s look like a good investment. The company 
is a subsidiary of the great Cities Service Co. The Chi 
cago, Terre Haute & Southeastern R.R. Ist and ref. 5s 
seem sufficiently secured. 

M., Easy ALLenrown, Pa.: The Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co, has issued a 7 per cent. cumulative pfd. stock 
I presume the dividend is being paid. The company has 
issued 7 per cent. bonds which are more desirable than 
the pfd. stock. A connection with a building and loan 
tssociation may be safe, but can you get your money 
back on the short notice you require? 

W., Fort Monkor, Va.: Argentine 6s, Brazil 8s, and 
French 7'4s are non-calla ble. 

G., Conocron, N The Portland Railway, Light | 
& Power Co. Ist and ref. 714s are selling at a premium | 
and so may be regarded as a reasonably safe investment, 
even for a woman wage-earner. 

J., Mecuanicvitie, N. Y.: It might be well to put a 
part of your $2,000 into International Paper pfd., but a | 
safer proposition would be good bonds, such as Southern | 
Railway 614s, Westinghouse 7s, Pennsylvania R.R. 7s | 
ind New York Central deb. 6s. 

C., Porttanp, Me.: Although 5,000,000 has been | 
expended in developing the property of the Boston & | 
Montana Corp. and a mill has been built and everything | 
is ready for producing, the stock, par 25, is selling for less 
than #4, t iat does not indicate confidence in the pos- 
sibilities of the corporation. Until earnings show up well | 
the stock will be only a speculation. } 

K., Puriuipssura, N. J.: Georgia Railway and Elec- 
tric Company Ist consolidated 5s, Tennessee Power | 
Company Ist mortgage 5s and Kentucky & West Vir- 
ginia Power Company's 7s all look safe and desirable. 

S., Searrte, Wasu.: The prospects of the Mother | 
Lode Coalition Mines Company are good. It made 
money the past year and paid up a $1,000,000 loan. | 
The company has no bonds and it has cash in the treas- | 
ury. It is said to be the cheapest producer of copper | 
under the American flag. Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany’s prospects are very doubtful. I do not advise put- 
(ing any money into either class of its stock, nor even | 
into its 8 per cent. bonds. 

B., New Haven, Conn.: Since the committee on the 
Ist and refunding 5s of the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- | 
road has agreed to the reorganization plan, it seems 

idvisable for you to enter into it. No Goubt the com- 
mittee considered the matter from every angle and | 
reached a logical decision. 

H., Birmincnam, Ars.: The Department of Seine | 
bonds are probably safe and the U. 5. of Brazil 8s are 
undoubtedly safe. 

C., Kansas Crry, Kax.: Goodyear Tire & Rubber | 
Co. 8 per cent. debentures are not gilt-edged, but are a | 
fairly safe investment, 

1., St. Josepn, Mo.: National Acme 7s and Inter- | 
national Paper Co.'s bonds cannot be called first class, 
but seem reasonably safe 

B., Corronwoop, Mrxwn.: Berlin bonds and German 
Government bonds are poorly regarded at this time. 
French bonds are in good standing, and the Italian Gov- 
ernment bonds are a fair purchase, but Russian bonds 
are absolutely a gamble. 

5., Amacer, Pa.: It would be safe to invest $300 or 
more in American Tel. & Tel. stock, an issue of merit and 
a good dividend payer. The bonds are safer and are 
high grade. This is a good time to sell Victory bonds if 
you can get par or more for them. You can increase 
your income by buying N. Y. Central deb. 6s, U. S. Rub- 
ber Ist and ref. 5s, Westinghouse 7s or Pennsylvania 
Railroad 6} 9s. 

., Jungav, Wrs.: If I had such shares as Col. Graph., 
Island Oil, and Gen. Motors, I would watch the stock 
market quotations carefully and sell as soon as I could 
eet out without loss, Neither of these is a dividend 
payer and Graphophone and Island Oil are extremely 
speculative. General Motors common has a better out- 
look than the other two, and perhaps in time it will re- 

ver some or all of its loss, 

F., Cuarkia, Ipa.: The proposition of the Baker 
Steam Motor Car & Mfg. Co. is simply preposterous. 
\ company, the par value of whose stock is only 1 cent a 
hare and which is offered at 714 cents a share, ought to be 
jeered off the stage. In making that offer the company 
woes to the limit of showing contempt for the intelligence 
{ the people. } 

R., Batrmwore, Mp.: V. Vivaudou, Inc., manu- | 

ctures perfumes, toilet water, face powder and other | 
vilet articles. It paid dividends from January 2, 1920, 

January 3, 1921. Nothing since. The stock is now 
peculative, but better times would benefit it. Allied 
Packers had a $2,000,000 deficit in its first year of busi- 
The readjustment 
lan reduces the securities burden somewhat, but of | 
vurse the future of the concern is uncertain. The bond | 
roposition is an exchange of $100 of new bonds for $200 
{ deb. 6s. As the debs are now quoted you would, if 
vu made the exchange, overpay for the new $100 8 per 
ent. bond. 

\., Muceerry, Inv.: The United Alloy Steel Corp. 
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om : ree Eas I~ Gar Jr. II, the cruiser that beat the time of 
ip » i , ‘A the express train from Miami to New York, 
‘ . 7 ws equipped with two airplane motors 








FIAT 
redesigned 
for marine use 





For Airplane or Motor Boat 


The new type airplane motor is the engine designer's greatest achievement. 
Not only for the aviator, but also the motor-boat enthusiast, it means power 
without great bulk and weight, and speed, flexibility, and acceleration, un- 
dreamed of a few years ago; it is preeminently the engine for the man who 


demands the best. 


The World’s Greatest Motors 
For a Few Hundred Dollars 


Our purchase of the entire Government stock of the world’s best airplane 
motors—Isoito, Fiat, Mercedes, Benz, and Beardmore—brings an opportunity 
for yachtsmen to obtain one of these super-engines for speed or pleasure craft, 
at far below actual production cost. 


We offer these engines ‘‘as is” for air service or redesigned and equipped 
fully for marine use. The prices are sensational—far below the older types of 
less power and ability; they never have been and cannot again be duplicated. 


Send today for prices and descriptions 
DETROIT MARINE-AERO ENGINE CO. 


““Gar"’ Wood, President 
4192 Bellevue Ave. Detroit, Michigan 

















When You Can No Longer Get 8% 


Will you be among those who vainly 
regret the loss of an opportunity ? 


When we say that we will be compelled before long to offer a lower rate 
on Miller First Mortgage Bonds than the present 8%, we are making an 
assertion which is backed by past experience, common sense and every 
reliable indication which is now visible. The fall in interest rates, the rise 
in Government bonds and other securities, the eagerness of investors to 
buy our bonds while 8°; is still obtainable, all indicate clearly that South 
ern builders, whom we are now financing through the issue of Miller bonds 
on an 8°% basis, will soon be able to borrow for less. 


When the 8% rate is a thing of the past, will you regretfully admit that you 
have missed an opportunity, or will you number yourself among those who 
bought when rates were at their highest level? Mail the coupon at once, 
satisfy yourself of the high investment qualities of Miller First Mortgage 
Bonds, and invest at 8% while you can. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


Vs. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC. 
104 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. l 
Dear Sirs: Please send me _ booklet, | 

“‘Crea‘ing Good Investments,’ and cur- 


rent illustrated circular of bond offerings. 
| Aiso inform me what you recommend for 


an investment of $ 
maturing in about years. 


$100 Bonds $500 Bonds 
$1000 Bonds 
Interest Paid Twice Yearly ; 


Price to Yield 8% 
(These blanks need not be filled in, but 


I 
Partial Payment Accounts Invited l they help us to give the investor personal 
attention.) 


G.L.MICCER SG. vom 


104 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. . Address. 
_— and State .. 


“‘First—The Investor’s Welfare’’ 





da deficit of over half a million dellars in the first half 
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GUIDE BOOKS 


to Cuba and the | 
West Indies 


If you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you wil] want these books. 

They are the very latest and best, authori- 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, including the Virgin Islands 

Simply as literature you will gain much from 
their interesting text and their remarkable 
pictures which have been specially gathered 
for these books and printed from new type 
and plates on fine quality book paper 





Profusely illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Up-to-date, authoritative information 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Cura 
cao. Covering excursions, sports and amuse- 
ments, historical facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about easy and pleasant 
Pocket size, flexible binding, Cover s 

in colors, helpful maps. Sent postpaid 1 


on receipt of price 











A companion volume to th book on 
the West Indies, devoted exclusively to the 
Island of Cuba, covering historical data 
Havana; Cabana; Morro Castk 
Havana's Hotels, Cafes, Theatres and movies, 
Souvenirs; Currency; Y. M. C. A 
Information; Matanzas Transportation; 
Post Office; Santiago; Antilla; Manzanilk 
Guantanamo; Cien Camaguey; Amer 
ican Colonies; Churches Social Customs 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi- 


days. Po . size, tlexible binding, 

cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 75 
postpaid on omistel price ‘ Cc 
WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Sports, 
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| tance ahead 
| of a few months and that would not aid the market price 
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of 1921 After that earnings showed up better, though 
the company was operating on only one-third capacity 
I'he company’s financial condition is said to be good. 
The future of the corporation depends of course on the 
revival of business ‘obody can give an accurate fore 
cast of what will happen between now and the end of the 
year 

Y., Bon Arr, Tenn.: The safer procedure for you 
would be to take up your shares of Marine pfd., American 
Woolen common, Westinghouse common, and Allis 
Chalmers common. It is possible that with improve 
ment in business these stocks will sell higher, but they 
have all had a fair advance within the past few months 
It is impossible to tell what the conditions will be next 
year or eighteen months from now. They may be better, 
or some unexpected happening may make them worse 
It strikes me that that is too long a time to hold stocks 
on margin 

H., St. Lovts, Mo.: Consolidated Textile has had a 
great decline from your purchase price and is not a divi 
dend payer The mills of the company in the South are 
said to be operating actively, but those in the North have 
been hampered by strikes. There is a possible future 
for the company because it has valuable properties, and 
with a business revival its profits should become satis 
factory. The stock looks like a long pull, but it may not 
be advisable to sell it and suffer a serious loss. Worth 
ington Pump is a good industrial, and may some day 
under favorable circumstances be able to make a better 
return on your purchase price 

M., St. Lovis, Mo I think it would take Henry Ford 
several years to produce enough nitrate at the Muscle 
Shoals plant to be a severe competitor of Chile Chile 
will probably see to it that the interest and principal of 
her bonds are duly paid. 

K., Currron, N. J With your $500 you could safely 

N. ¥ 


buy Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Atchison, or 


| Central in the railroad line; in the industrial line, Amer 


ican Woolen common, Westinghouse common, or U. 5 


| Rubber pfd 


r., Waniaston, Mass Pierce Arrow probably has a 
future, but it seems to have a rocky road for some dis 
New financing is predicted in the course 
of the stock Phe shares still look like a long pull specu 
lation 

M., Derrorr, Mica A young man who has just 
graduated from high school and wants employment for 
the spring and summer would do well to consult some 
reliable business man in his own town. You appear to 
have no bent for any particular business, and so it would 
seem proper for you to accept whatever work may be 





offered and to strive to become interested and successfu 
in it A few months in business world may open your 
eyes to your own possibilities. The real estate bonds 
dealt in by the G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co. would 
be good to purchase with your $500 

( CanonsspurG, Pa The United Oil Producers 
Company's notes mature in ten years and are in denom 
inations of $100 and up. They are issued by a new com- 
pany, subsidiary to the Middle States Oil Co. and Im- 
perial Oil Company, and the bonds were guaranteed by 


both of them. The bonds appear fairly safe for a busi- 


The Negro’s Color 


called “old stock,” this is another barrier. 
I have known a member of one of them to 


| attempt to throw a fit when one of his 
}daughters made known her desire to 
| wed a black man who had been her class- 


mate at college. The Creoles are very 
clannish in all ways and_ particularly 
when it comes to marrying. 

There are no Catholic schools of higher 


education open to them in the State of 


| Louisiana so they mostly attend a cer- 


tain college in New Orleans where a 
black face is seldom seen. The few seen 
are usually the sons of wealthy black 
planters who are Catholics. A black 
girl, no matter what her faith or wealth, 
would find life there intolerable. The 
graduates of this school are generally 
regarded as being well versed in little 
save the social graces and manners. 
Outside of Dixie the Negro’s color 
lines fade out because they are mostly 
working folk and one chauffeur is as good 
as another and a butler as good as either 
a policeman or bell hop. If there are 
enough Negroes in a city to support a 
few Negro. professional men the latter 
must not be snobbish or away goes their 
business. It is not like in the South 
where Negroes are more or less forced to 
patronize their own merchants, lawyers 


and doctors. There are other differ- 


ences too. 
Attend a Negro dance in the West, 
for instance, and ask the nearest man 


ness man, but not sufficiently secure for a widow who has 
to depend on her income. Better issues for her would be 
U. 8. Rubber Ist and ref. 5s, or N. Y. Central deb. 6s 
The bonds of an oil company are not so firmly based as 
those of an industrial or a railroad organization. 

W., Sanpusky, Onto: The Beaver Board Companies 
is undergoing reorganization. There will be a new issue 
of bonds. New stocks will be exchanged for the old 
Better keep out of a concern which is in such aa unsettled 
condition 


New York, March 4, 1922 


Free Booklets for Investors 

Business is not yet what it should be, but there are 
signs of improvement and securities’ prices are bound to 
be favorably affected by this. Sound stocks are still so 
cheap that there are chances for the shrewd investor 
to make substantial profits in the not distant future. 
Dunham & Co., 43 Exchange Place, New York, have 
prepared a list of inviting stocks of high yield which can 
be bought, if desired, on a monthly installment plan 
which has been used by many as a step towards financial 
independence rhis list can be obtained by writing to 
Dunham & Co. for their latest bulletin and free booklet 
describing their plan Ask for booklet 180-D.D. 

The City of Miami, Fla., is growing rapidly, and 
there you can get a sound first mortgage investment 
yielding 8 per cent. in the shape of Miller first mortgages 
nds on Miami property. These 
have never caused the loss of a dollar. For full informa 
tion regarding this investment opportunity send to the 
G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co., 437 N.E. First 
Avenue, Miami, Fla. for its descriptive circular of current 
offerings, B-3, and for its free booklet, “The Unique 
Investment—The Mortgage Loan.” 

Seott & Stump, specialists in odd lots, 40 Exchange 
Place, New York, announce that their organization 1s 
specially equipped to serve the small investor promptly 
and efficiently. Their “Investment Survey” should 
prove of valuable assistance in making proper selections 
of securities to be acquired. It may be obtained by 


and first mortgage bor 








applying to the firm for No. 106 

’uts and calls which often offer opportunities for 
profit in the stock market are dealt in by William H 
Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New York City, who will send 
to any applicant his booklet L explaining the whole 
matter clearly and readably 

Many financiers believe that the best investments at 
this time are the railway equipment stocks. The latest 
Market Analysis issued by Charles H.-Clarkson & Co., 
66 Broadway, New York, discusses lucidly and concisely 
the market position and earnings of Baldwin Locomo 
tive, American Locomotive, Pressed Steel Car, Railway 
Steel Spring, Lima Locomotive, and New York Airbrake 
rhis is a helpful publication for every investor. It may 
be obtained by asking Clarkson & Co., for a copy of 
bulletin LW-91 

Under the Monthly Investment Plan conducted by 
Raymond & Co., 60 Wall Street, New York City, and 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Los Angeles, California, bonds 
I “earmarked,” thus safe 
guarding the purchaser's interest he company invites 
ob this very interesting proposition 





purchased by their clients are 


correspondence 


Lines. - Concluded from page 333) 


who the girl in the blue frock is who just 
whirled by and smiled at you and ten-to- 
one he will not know. Ask the same sort 
of question in the South under the same 
circumstances and you will not only 
learn her name but her father’s business, 
her age, what school she attends, who her 
admirers are, their chances of winning 
her, where she spent her last vacation, 
who makes her dresses, the size of her 
shoe, what she had for dinner and some- 
times whether or not her appetite was 
good. In Dixie everyone knows every- 
one else or will before going very far with 
them socially. Therein is the reason 
for the South’s social cliques —both white 
and black. 

In any other part of the country 
“colored” lines would be something less 
than silly. Like all indications of caste 
they require some tradition and enough 
of a leisure class or a class having genteel 
employment to entertain itself. 

The outstanding thing about the 
Negroes’ color lines is that they indicate 
a lack of something without which no 
group can make any worth-while progress 
in the things that outlive a mere material 
That something lacking is 


progress. 
It surely cannot be said that 


race pride. 
a man is proud of his race when he is 
constantly trying to change the physical 
characteristics that indicate it. On this 
charge the American Negro must be de- 
clared guilty. 
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AN EX-SOLDIER SPEAKS 

To the Editor of Lesur’s WEEKLY: 

I would like to have printed a few things 
about some of the so-called true Americans 
that are throwing a lot of hot air. 

Mr. Mellon, from Pittsburgh, seems to be 
running the good old U. S. A. to please him- 
self; single-handed he is holding the soldiers’ 
bonus up, and he has a real backer in Mr. 
Pepper from Philadelphia. 

It sure is a fine record for Pennsylvania State 
to have two men at Washington holding up 
what 3,000,000 real fighting Americans want. 
They are not satisfied with preventing the 
State bonus of Pennsylvania, but they also 
want to check the United States bonus. I as 
a citizen of the State of Pennsylvania am dis- 
gusted with such men. 

Mr. Mellon said the boys should be satisfied. 
Well, they found money enough to pay the 
shipbuilder a bonus; also the railroader got his 
bonus. I know a railroader that got a check 
for $1,700 back pay. If an ex-soldier gota 
check for that amount he would drop dead. 

I will give a few reasons why we should get 
a bonus now, not five years from now, my own 
case, for instance: I got gassed in France and 
it has left me with a bad heart. Before I went 
into the service I was in the best of health, 
weighing 180 pounds; now I weigh 125 pounds 
and am still getting lighter. I know what it 
means and I, as a real American, would like to 
make a fight for my health, but as it is I 
haven't got the money. 

I am in training but my pay is 80 per cent. 
less than I could get at my old work, that of a 
miner. Did Mr. Mellon work for $1 per day 
while the war was going on? Does he now, 
while working for Uncle Sam, get $1 per day? 
I know he never would think of it. 

Mr. Mellon said he would quit his post at 
Washington if they passed a bonus. Let him 
quit; we have a few thousand men that can 
fill his place (thank God!). 

Mr. Editor, how would you like to be weak 
for the want of nourishment and your stomach 
not able to stand solid food, and to have your 
mother cry and pray for you a month at a 
time on account of your poor health? She 
brought me into this world full of health and 
now I come home from France a weakling. It 
would be better if I had six feet of mother 
earth over me in France than to come home 
this way. 

Don't you think we need a bonus? I have 
no personal grudge against Mr. Mellon, but 
may God have mercy on his soul! 

Yours truly, 
An Ex-So.pier. 


THE BEAM IN UNCLE SAM'S EYE 
To the Editor of Lestre’s WEEKLY: 

Why do American newspapers and other 
publications howl and rave so much about 
political affairs in Ireland, England, France, 
Russia, Egypt, India, and other foreign coun- 
tries, when corrupt politics and heinous crimes 
of all sorts are so common in the U.S. A.? 

Just look at this small news item, which re- 
fers to the fact that 9,000 persons were mur- 
dered in the United States during the vear of 
1920. 

Figures compiled by the Prudential Life Insurance 
Company show nearly 9,000 murders in 31 cities of the 
United States during 1920. Memphis led the record with 
69.9 per 100,000 of population, but all the high rates 
were in Southern cities. 

Yet the American newspaper that published 
this ghastly information did not as much as 
give it a headline, but in the same edition it 
gave about four columns of space, 
scare headlines in regard to DeValera, and the 
eternal Irish agitation. 

A Reaper. 


and big | Steady work 


Common Education Sufficient. 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN $'7.00 & $8.00 SHOES 


W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 107 stores lo- ° 
cated in the principal cities. You will S 











YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
| SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY | 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 





STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE 
AT THE FACTORY 





find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 


og ads caaenemen of our stores at factory cost. We do not 7 oe — 
AGAINST make one cent of profit until the shoes | ! duality at the low 


est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
Sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply you withW.L.Douglas shoes. 
b ae Ese — . _ Francisco 
than they doin New York. Insist upon Gasston vee, 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the yoy 

name and retail price stamped on the Nilo 

sole. Do not takea substitute and pay p 

one or two extra profits. Order direct w.1“Dougias Shoe Co, 
from the factory and save money. 151 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


UNREASONABLE PROFITS 




















Sure Rupture 


Comfort 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 


modern scientific invention, the 









if You Can Tell it from a 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance GENUINE DIAMOND Sed it back 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 










To our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND 
draws the broken parte together as you would ENUINE DIAMOND and bas same DAZZLING RAINDOW 
a broken limb. ves. No lies. Durable, hanes we wae goede. eclected hoa gem fe ladies Solitaire Ring, 
cheap. Sent catia = pal it. ed ~ Tooth — = Cat. Price 50) ok: Sos our fesse 
U. S. patents, Z measure blanks tees po Ua RAN TEED 20 Sise, We will ait oe 
mailed free, Send name and address today. . once se Sepoait $2 63 for Ladies ring or $3.28 for 


jess Landling charges. Write for Free 
MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO.. Dept LW. las Cruces, 4. Mex. 


(Exclusive controllers Mezican Diamonds) 


500%! @ar a 
@ GREIDER’ s ‘FINE ¢ CATALOG 
PROFIT of fine bred poultry for 1922; all choicest breeds 
Free samples GOLD SIGN LETTERS for illustrated ind described: information on po 


store and office windows Anyone can put | try, how to make hens lay 
them on. Liberal offer to general agents facts Low he ce on breeding 


METALLIC LETTER CO., 433J.,N. Clark, Chicago | Aa ~ ae a 


Railway — Clerks 
$1600 to nee Year 


MEN—BOYS OVER 16 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 








or 
Reece in save for money back 


Appliance Co., 404C State St., Marshall, Mich. 

















3 WANTED! 


LS \U.S. RAILWAY 









Franklin tastitute, Dept. 8-254, Rechester, WH. Y 
Sirs: Send me, without 1) sample Railway Mail Clerk 
Examination questions 2 showing fea es of all coming 

J, S. Government examinations ; tof many Government jobs now 


No Layoffs 
Paid Vacations 





obtainable Name 





Buffalo, N. Y. 





Send Coupon today—SURE Address 








LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 





ea Deformities 


of the Back 


Greatly benefited or en- 
tirely cured by the Philo 
But Method. 

The 45,000 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in our 














experience of over 20 
years is absolute proof of 
this statement, 


AA No matter how serious your 
r | deformity,no matter what treat- 

ments you have tried, think of 
thousands of sufferers this method has 
made well and ha appy. Ws We will prove the value 
of the Philo Burt od in your own case. 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer at once. 

The photographs here show how 
light, cool, elastic and easily ad- 

justable the Philo Burt Appliance is— 

w —-. = old — 
turing plas’ ther or 

jackets. To weakened or de- 
ormed spines it brings almost 









immediate relief evenin the most 
serious cases. You owe it to 
yourself to investigate it thor- 
cul. a id price is within 


ee for our Free Book 
today and describe the nature 
and condition of your trouble 
es fully as ay) 80 we cap 
give you definite information. 


PHILO BURT CO. ’ 


" einnemeuanmamnes Jamestown,N.V. 






































Turn Your Spare 
Time Into Cash 


We shall not only show you how, 
but will supply everything you 
need for the job, and give you 
special help and co-operation- 
all without cupense to you. 


If you have an eart desire 
some extra money, let us tell you wl 
others are — by acting as su 
scription represet tatives for Leslie's 


Weekly, — and Film Fun. 





Address Desk 1, Age ency Depart nt, 
Leslie-Judge Company, 62 > W est we 


Street, New York City. 




























SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


320 Pages—lIllustrated—Cloth 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 
$1.00 What every parent should know 
Postpaid 7141; 





f contents and commendations, 


Mailed in plain 
wrapper 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 


reque 
qu 


308 Winston Bldg., 





Philadelphia 








FORDS run 34 Miles 


on Gallon of Gasoline 
Wonderful new carburetor. Guaran- 
teed to reduce gasoline bills from 
one-half to one-third and increase 
power of motors from 30 to 50%. 
tart easy in coldest weather. 


Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


. Fits any car. Attach yourself. Fords 
make as high as 34 miles to gallon. Other cars show 
proportionatesaving. Send make of car and take advan- 
tage of our special y trial offer. Agents Wanted. 

AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
3388 Medison Street Dayten, Ohle 


We Pay $200 Monthly 


salary, furnish rig and expenses to introduce 
our guaranteed poultry and stock powders. 
Bigler Company, X-676, Springfield, Illinois. 


MAIL OLD — ul 
ids, 




















— postage, war and thr 










stamps, Liberty or, platinum, diamond 
jewelry, wat hes, fs soath, magneto poin € 
new or br ake Cash immediately. Held ten Pag 
retur unsatisfactory. Ohio Smelting Co., 





233 rebel. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 








“ ° ” 
How “Motor Wise 
Are You? | 
349) | 
when starting or stopping the car or| 
shifting gears. 
If the brakes must be used on a turn | 
|they should be applied before the front 


(Concluded from page : 





'wheels are thrown out of line. A. skid | 
will often result by jamming on the} 
brakes after the car has once started | 


around a turn. Another frequent cause | 
of skidding is the neglect of adjustment of 
the brake bands. Some cars are pro- 
vided with equalizers, while others depend 
upon simple adjustments to obtain a} 
uniform pressure on each wheel. An easy | 
method of determining the comparative 
equalization of the brakes is to apply 
the foot brake on a gentle grade or on the 
level for a short distance and then feel 
each brake drum to determine the com- 
parative amount of heat which has been 
generated. 
When using the engine as a brake on a | 
long hill, many drivers cut off the ignition 
under the belief that it is only under 
these conditions that the engine will offer 
a sufficient amount of resistance. This is 
a mistaken belief, for if the throttle is 
closed, the tremendous suction required 
will furnish sufficient resistance and the 
explosion of the small amount of charge | 
that is obtained will serve to keep the 
cylinders clean and prevent the accu- 
mulation of gasoline vapor which would 
eventually condense. An engine which 
is allowed to coast with the spark off | 
|may often fill the muffler with unburned | 
|gasoline which will eventually explode | 
| with a terrific report as soon as the ignit 
lion is again turned on. Many a mufier | 
has been wrecked in this manner. No} 
more fuel will be used whether the switch | 
lis turned off or on, for if it is not burned | 
|in the cylinders by the spark it will be 
ejected at the end of each explosion stroke 
|} and will reach the outside air in the form | 
lof raw fuel. | 
One of the most difficult feats connected | 
| with car operation is to shift from a higher | 
to a lower speed. This is because condi- 
tions are the reverse of those that prevail 
when we shift, for example, from second 
to high. In the latter case, the engine 
must be operated more slowly for the 
same car speed and this automatically 
occurs as soon as we release our foot from | 
the accelerator. To shift to low gear | 
the engine speed must be higher for the | 
same car speed. Consequently, unless a | 
car is traveling very slowly when the | 
shift is made, the engine speed must be 
increased slightly by a tap on the throttle, 
| the clutch momentarily connected and the 
| shift made by means of the “feel,” which | 
will indicate that the speeds of the two 
intermeshing gears have become similar. 
The use of the engine as a brake is 
further necessary because sufficient atten- 
tion has not been given by motorcar 
designers to the development of braking | 
mechanism in keeping with the increased | 
speed at which cars travel. Brakes can | 
only perform their function through the | 
| absorption of the energy built up in the | 
:|ear. This energy is immediately trans- | 
|formed into heat, and as the average brake | 
‘lining is an excellent heat insulator, we 
find it a comparatively simple matter to | 
burn out the brakes of the average car. | 




























Cars Are Now at 
Their Lowest Prices | 


The last two months have 
brought decided revisions in 
the prices of automobiles. Many 
which had not previously been 
reduced dropped from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent. Not since 
the war have prices been so low. 

It is useless to anticipate 
further declines in automobile 























prices; in fact, costs may be 
increased. Now is the time to 
buy. 

There are many excellent 
values available to the man 
with $500 or $5000 to invest in 
an automobile. But the best 
car made for some conditions 






may not prove — satisfactory 
under others. The Motor De- 
partment of Lesiie’s WEEKLY 
will furnish readers with un- 
biased, expert advice free of 
charge. Use the coupon below, 
filling out all of the blanks in 
order that we may advise you 
thoroughly. 



















COUPON 


Department, 








Motor Leslie's 
Lestie-JupGce Co. 


627 West 43d St. New York City 











I am considering the purchase 











of a car to cost about $. .and 

am especially interested in one 

of the . (make) 

‘ : (ty pe) 

My requirements for a car are as 

follozes . 

Capacity . 

Ty pe of body ; 

Dr en and cared { self 
for by | .. .chauffeur 

Kind of roads over which car 
would be used I have 






owned other cars of the following 
makes: 








The following cars of approxi- 
mately the type in which I am 
interested are handled by dealers 
in my territory 















Please advise me as to the car 
best suited to my requirements. 
Name.. 


Address 
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Another Book Sale Extraordinary! 


AST month, in order to clean out an odd lot of good books, we ad- 

vertised to sell them to the highest bidders. 3,069 books were sold 
and more than 500 additional bids were returned that could not be filled. 
Several hundred purchasers secured good books at bargain prices 
and are richer for their investment. Here is another offer of more 
books which will be sold to the highest bidders. All are in first-class 
condition—books well worth reading and owning. They are attrac- 
tively bound in cloth and will adorn your library. 


Fix Your Own Price 


This is your chance to get these books, not at the publisher's price, but at your own. Make 
any bid you want to—10 cents, 50 cents, $1-—-whatevér you wish. Send in your check or money 
order attached and specify the books you want and the price you want to pay. 

The highest bidders will get the books—no matter how low the price. Bids will close March 
18, 1922. At that time, all bids will be tabulated and the books shipped to the highest bidders. 
Any bids not accepted will be returned at once. 


Here Are the Books 


246 copies ‘‘Blood Stained Russia,”’ 386 sets ‘‘Power and Force,”’ 
by Captain Donald C. Thompson: size 0” x 12”, 200 pages by Welham Clarke. Sixteen sections. 420 pages, size 
printed on heavy plate paper, profusely illustrated 7” x 5”, convenient for carrying in the pocket; pro- 
Bound in red cloth Publisher's price $3.00--what do fusely illustrated; held in a substantial red slide case 
you bid? You can make any offer you wish—-10 cents These booklets have been a tremendous aid to thousands 
25 cents, 50 cents—whatever you say Successful bid of young men and women in business and social life 
ders will get their books at once, carefully packed his is a Course for the Development of Personal Power 
express collect ind Force through the Practical Application of Memory 
698 copies ‘‘The United States in the Great War, and Pee Fi ee See ee — aa 
by Willis J. Abbot—another book that should be in ever) Memory Divisions and Rules. The Memory Key and 
home and that in years to come will be held almost How it Il nlocks The secret Mental Gymnastics 
priceless Size 75,” x 1014”, 328 pages, profusely illus Memory in Reading, Memory in Business, Remembering 
trated in black and color—several hundred pictures Names and Faces, Memory Defects Remedied, Practical 
Frontispiece portrait of General Pershing in color. | Map \pplications: ‘Reading of Character,” in the Figure 
end leaves, cloth bound with inset color-plate. Here's Head and Face; in the Features; the Forehead and the 
a book that you simply must have While the pub Eyes, the Nose, Mouth, Chin and Ears; in the Hands 
lisher’s price was $3.00 and the book is worth it——-make Grasp, Handwriting, Fingers and Prints, Scientific Palm- 
your own bid!—say one dollar? istry: Developing Personality, Feminine Traits, Talking 
52 sets ‘‘Paul de Kock,”’ to Win How much—one dollar? 
4 volumes, titles, ‘‘The Child of My Wife Che Damsel 160 copies ‘‘Shop Management,”’ 
of the Three Skifts The Barber of Paris Sister by Frederick Winslow Taylor, M. E., Se.D., Post Presi- 
Anne Illustrated, bound in crimson cloth, stamped in dent of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
gold; size 544 x 8”, title pages in color, 1140 pages printed and author of ‘Principles of Scientific Management,” 
on fine white antique book paper—-a splendid standard with an introduction by H. R. Towne. President of the 
library edition \ bargain at $4.00 a set, but set your Vale & Towne Manufacturing Company Shop 
own price! Management” is written in simple language, with prac- 
984 sets James Montgomery Flagg’s tical illustrations drawn from practical experience, dé 
4 masterpieces One Up and Two to Go “Have signed for those interested in the management of indus 
‘ a : trial enterprises in the preduction of goods Red cloth 
Heart Wallnuts Aren't You Coming Along “neg sh - *. OF nr aoe 
reproduced in full color by special art-color process on inding stamped in gold, 6” x 9 printed in large type 
heavy mat-board, ready for framing. These are beau on 4 xcellent pape! Indisp — le to ambitious prospec- 
tiful reproductions of the clever work of one of America’s aan —- 60 or 75 cents—one dollar What do 


most popular artists—pictures that you will enjoy 
hugely Make your own bid for a complete set of 4 527 sets ‘‘Shakespeare,’’ 
25 cents, 50 cents—-whatever you say . 10 volumes, assorted titles. Size 2” x 234”, bound in limp 
958 Copies ‘‘Winston Sim plified Dictionary,” MORNE, DERTUNS SUE SONVES, COTO Sues. Siae yor 
including all the words in common use defined, so they own bid for a set of 10 volumes. Most convenient for 
can be easily understood, edited by: William D. Lewis carrying in your pocket for reading on train or trolley 
\.M., Ph.D., Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc Every ges should know ae principal works of Shakes- 
tion, State of Pennsylvania and Edgar A. Sniger, Ph.D = What oak they worth to you Remember si 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Pennsylvania volumes miniature, bound in limp leather 


S20 pages, flexibly bound, stamped in gold, colored edges 77 copies ‘‘The Family Music Book,”’ 

frontispiece in color Winston's definitions are clear and published by Schirmer: a 600 page collection of specially 
complete with wealth of verbal and pictorial illustrations selected pieces of piano and vocal music from the classic 
\ll are new pictures prepared for their teaching value and modern composers, including many of the old favor- 
in clarifying words It is not a version nor an abridg ites. The net price of this is $3.00; regular sheet music 
ment of an older work It has been designed to supply size 9” x 12”, bound in red cloth Drawing room pieces 
accurate information for the school, the office, the hom« operatic arrangements, easy classics, Sunday music 

The typography is large and clear—profusely illus marches, waltzes, dances, plantation songs. ballads 
trated. It is a bargain at $1.50—but bid less if vou want children’s songs, hymns. vocal duets. are only a few of 
to take that chance these selections. $1.50, $2.00, $2.50—what do you offer? 


Here’s your chance. Don’t be bashful. Bid whatever you want, 
remembering that‘others appreciate bargain values too. Books will 
be expressed collect to highest bidders. Unsuccessful bidders’ remit- 
tances returned March 20th. Mail your bids at once. 


Brunswick Subscription Company 
627 West Forty-third Street, New York City 
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Film Fun 
not only Tells 
ABOUT the 
comedies 

of the screen 
but it 

HAS 

jokes with 
illustrations 
posed by the 
movie stars. 





Posed by Doris May and Harry Meyers 


“Tve had something trembling on my lip for @ long time.” 
“Yes, go on!” 
“I’m raising a mustache!” 


FILM FUN 


Could you write a sub-title? There is a contest 
in Film Fun and the winning title will be used 
when the film is released. Mrs. Hilliker tells 
how she earns $2,000 weekly writing sub-titles. 








Read the prize Flimericks and write one 
about your favorite. 

Stories of the new films, fictionized film 
stories, many photographs to give you real 
knowledge of the coming pictures and full- 
page portraits you have never seen, and many 
other features, are in this April number. 





Film fans will enjoy the game of Star-race, 
the new movie game. 


Peep into the private diaries of the stars (Dick 
Barthelmess has to get up at 7:30). We would ask, as a personal favor, 


To know if the shapely Miss Haver 
Could swim out of the wet, 


20 Cents—Buy It First Or would she have » eee some one to 


—Queen Hirsh, 1001 Elm St., Chillicothe, Missouri. 
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